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Fifty Years of Old Testament Scholarship * 


W. A. IRWIN 


The Preface to the First Edition of 
Driver’s Introduction bears the date June 
18, 1891. This work was to be the standard 
expression of Old Testament criticism 
through more than twenty-five years, re- 
maining even yet of monumental impor- 
tance. Its significance at that time may be 
gauged by the fact that within a year it had 
run into a Fourth Edition ; the fifth followed 
in 1894, and the sixth in 1897. Perhaps in 
these facts we are to discern much of the 
subsequent history of Old Testament study, 
for such widely expressed scholarly and 
popular interest in a work of this sort— 
solid, heavy, encyclopedic in its area of 
scholarship—today seems fabulous. 

But a few facts and dates will enable us 
to recapture the vibrant atmosphere of that 
time. It was barely fifteen years since Well- 
hausen had published his epochal findings in 
a series of articles in Jahrbuch fiir Deutsche 
Theologie ; in more formal presentation they 
were embodied in his Geschichte Israels in 
1878, but his famous Prolegomena was to 
delay until 1883. Robertson Smith had in- 
troduced the British public to the current 
advance of Old Testament thought on the 
continent in his articles in the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1875. His 
dismissal from his chair in Aberdeen had 
followed in 1881, an enforced liberty which 
€nriched contemporary and subsequent 
scholarship with a reasoned and formal 
defense of the critical position in his lec- 


m.. paper read before the Chicago Society of 
iblical Research at its fiftieth anniversary. 


tures on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. A group of younger scholars in 
Britain and on the continent, seized of the 
importance and far-reaching significance of 
the movement, were eagerly popularizing 
the results of a hundred years of careful in- 
vestigation and pushing forward its results. 
ZAW and the Expositor began publication 
in 1881, The Expository Times in 1889; 
Cornill’s Einleitung appeared in the same 
year as Driver’s, KOnig’s more conservative 
treatment two years later. The Handkom- 
mentar series began in 1892, the Kurzer 
Handkommentar in 1897. The Journal of 
Theological Studies was founded in 1899, 
and a host of monographs, Dutch, English, 
French, and German cluster about the pe- 
riod. That era of the ’80’s and ’go’s was a 
time notable alike for its general interest in 
the Old Testament problem and for the 
creative response of scholarship to this im- 
pulse. 

It is a truism that criticism came late to 
this continent ; but we must not confuse the 
beginnings with that notable surge of gen- 
eral interest and, in a measure, antagonism, 
in the midst of which our society had its 
birth. As early as 1866 C. A. Briggs was 
studying in Germany, and on his return 
three years later began his notable career 
of vigorous leadership of liberal thought 
through written and spoken word; in 1874 
he was appointed to the chair in Union 
Theological Seminary which was to become 
famous through his prominence in Old Tes- 
tament scholarship. C. H. Toy was dis- 
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missed in 1879 from his chair in Greenville, 
South Carolina, because of his support of 
critical views. The religious periodicals of 
the ’80’s contain numerous notes of the more 
than 200 American students who were study- 
ing in Germany, with frequent contributions 
from them not uncommonly summarizing 
the position or the lectures of one or another 
of their teachers. The Society of Biblical 
Literature was founded in 1880 and perusal 
of early numbers of its Journal does not at 
all give the impression that modern Bible 
study was remote from our shores. The 
American Oriental Society was much 
earlier ; it began in 1842. Hebraica, founded 
in 1884, was five years later carrying on a 
vigorous debate of the Pentateuchal problem 
between W. H. Green and W. R. Harper. 

The early ’90’s in Europe, and on this 
continent too though in general far behind, 
were for Old Testament study a time of 
dispute and polemic, but too of eager ad- 
vance along the lines so promisingly marked 
out in the two previous decades. If one may 
entail the dangers of a too simple formula, 
it was a time dominated largely by the spirit 
and findings of Wellhausen’s epochal stud- 
ies. But there remain yet three groups of 
facts for lack of which a sketch of that 
time must be misleading. We single them 
out not as distinct or isolated from their 
context, for they seem but different aspects 
of one enterprise, but rather as symbols, and 
as prophetic of the course, already dimly 
discerned, that lay before the Old Testament 
scholar of 1891. 

For the first of this group we turn all the 
long distance back to the remarkable 
achievements of Champollion and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. For the second we draw atten- 
tion to the work of Edward Robinson and 
then associate it in our thought with the 
founding of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
in 1865 and of the Deutscher Palastina- 
Verein eleven years later. The third is 
that dramatic occasion when on December 
3, 1872 George Smith read before a dis- 
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tinguished gathering of the Society of Bib- 
lical Archaeology in London, with Sir Henry 
Rawlinson presiding and W. E. Glad- 
stone in the audience, the account of his 
phenomenal discovery among the tablets in 
the British Museum brought from the ruins | - 
of ancient Nineveh of what was called the | 
Chaldean account of the deluge. 

The first of these, opening up the rec- 
ords of the ancient world to the scrutiny oi 
the modern historian, bore fruit in George f 
Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies of the F- 
Ancient World (1862-67), a remarkable F~ 
scholarly achievement of its time though f 
now long since out-of-date. But abiding 
significance was to attach to Eduard Mey- 
er’s Geschichte des Altertums, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1884. Yet 
long before either, modern historiography 
had turned to Israel’s career, producing 
Ewald’s monumental four volume Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel (1843-52). In its spirit- 
ual succession, Stade’s great history, with 
the same title, came out 1881-88. But in 
the light of the sequel the present-day stu- 
dent of Israel’s history will probably feel 
a deeper interest in the fact that a relatively 
modest work bearing the name of Rudoli 
Kittel made its appearance in two volumes 
in 1888 and 1892. The Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund in its first twenty-five years car- 
ried through its famous survey of western 
Palestine, and in part of Trans-Jordan, a 
geological survey of Sinai and the Arabah, 
as well as numerous lesser undertakings, 
best known of which is the work of Warren 
and Conder at Jerusalem. But all this, 
highly important as much of it still remains, 
was less significant per se than for the con- 
stant testimony to the Old Testament schol- 
ar through these explorations that he had 
potential resources of incalculable import- 
ance completely outside the criteria of his 
strictly literary studies. It was this that F 
impelled Cheyne in 1893 to criticize Ewald 
for his “comparative neglect of the archaeo- 
logical side of Pentateuch-research”? and 
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Briggs in 1899 to speak of archaeology’s 
service in delivering Old Testament schol- 
arship from the narrowly literary criticism 
which had been supreme from Eichhorn to 
Colenso. The interest aroused by George 
Smith’s dramatic revelations, as is well 
known, equipped and sent him off in the in- 
credibly brief period of seven weeks as 
head of an archaeological expedition to Mes- 
opotamia, a career which unfortunately was 
three years later to cost him his life. But 
this colorful episode was only an incident in 


’ the long story of the scholarly quest of an- 


cient cultures in the ruins of the Near East, 
a quest which inspired the despatch of an 
American expedition to Babylonia in 1884 
and ten years later took the young scholar, 


> James Henry Breasted, to Egypt. 


In its early days, all this investigation was 


. pursued as subsidiary to Old Testament 


study. But these erstwhile secondary in- 
terests have since grown to a bulk and in- 
dependence such as almost to overshadow 


> their parent. Yet their relevance for Old 
) Testament study has not waned. On the 
) contrary, it has increased far beyond the 


dreams of those early workers, as the an- 
cient records and remains of the Hittites 


Band Nuzi and Mari, of Iran and Syria and 


Arabia, along with the vast bulk from the 
more famous civilizations of the Near East 
have added, in turn, their growing contribu- 


tion to our understanding of the rich and 


diverse influences that beat upon the life of 
ancient Israel. Fifty years ago this was 
already evident as a moderating restraint 
upon the excesses of the literary critic. The 
works of Sayce and Hommel were attract- 
ing no little attention. They were extreme 
and unbalanced like much that was to fol- 
low in similar mood even down to Marston’s 
cracular pronouncements in our own days; 
yet they had much of wholesome value and 
as an expression of scholarly reserve and 


caution were of an importance not to be 
underrated. 


In these four directions, then, the lines 
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of subsequent Old Testament study were 
already sketched. In the literary, the his- 
torical, the archaeological and the cultural 
aspects and implications of Old Testament 
scholarship a large part of the activity of 
these fifty years can be told. Literary criti- 
cism has continued throughout, and still has 
great and important unfinished tasks. The 
work of that former time was so thorough 
that in the main its results still stand. Hos- 
tile discussion the movement has never 
lacked ; this has gained fresh prominence in 
recent years. Yet neither the attack of its 
foes nor reconsideration on the part of its 
proponents has sufficed to alter basically the 
findings of that period. But still the result 
of these fifty years is scarcely more evident 
than in the changed mood and temper of the 
literary critic of today. The meticulous 
analysis then pursued with zest is for us of 
minor interest. Still more, we have come to 
doubt its validity, wondering incredulously 
at the profundity of knowledge and insight 
which could inerrantly chop up chapters and 
verses into mere fragments of original 
sources. It is well to recall that Driver, 
in his work of 1891, pointed out how in 
literary criticism we deal merely with 
greater and less probability and that much 
of commonly accepted analysis is highly 
conjectural. Yet none the less, for many 
workers in the field, this “plum pud- 
dings” criticism, if one may borrow the 
quaint phrase of Jean Coppens, was the 
mark and glory of Old Testament scholar- 
ship. From all that—let us piously ejaculate 
hamdu-lillah—from all that we have moved 
away. Instead there has ensued a mood of 
distinct caution and conservatism which 
may be accepted as positive gain, if only it 
can avoid the excesses to which all reactions 
seem prone. 


Contributory to this result were, in large 
measure, the parallel interests we have al- 
ready sketched. The study of Israel’s place 
in the cultures of the Ancient East found 
expression early in our period in Gunkel’s 
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Schépfung and Chaos (1895) and in 1905 
in Gressmann’s Ursprung der israelitisch- 
jiidische Eschatologie, both of which con- 
sciously or by implication combated certain 
deep-based concepts of the literary critic, 
undertaking as they did to demonstrate the 
antiquity of mythological ideas and eschato- 
logical hopes expressed in alleged late litera- 
ture. Much of their argument was extreme, 
much was ill based, but no one may ignore 
the abiding significance of this school of 
thought. It ran to erratic results in the 
pan-Babylonism of Winckler and Jeremias, 
but its solid contributions in uncovering 
the myth and folktale of the world of Israel’s 
thought are of permanent importance. With 
Voltz’s Das Neujahrsfest Jahwes (1912) 
the movement began to open up and at the 
same time coalesce with the immense area 
of the cultic, as distinct from the cultural 
aspects of ancient Oriental, more specifically 
Hebrew life. As is well known, a high 
achievement was Mowinckel’s Psalmenstu- 
dien (1921-24), a major cause of the recent 
revolution in our approach to the Psalter. 
But, too, the whole Old Testament has come 
under the influence of these concepts in a 
large and growing literature, among which 
we may perhaps delay to cite Kittel’s pene- 
trating study of the relations between He- 
brew religion and Hellenistic mystery Cults,” 
and, for broader scope, the two volumes of 
revealing studies edited by S. H. Hooke.* 
Yet the fact with which we are here con- 
cerned is not the relation of one phase of 
Oriental life to Hebrew religion, however 
important both these may have been, but 
rather that we have come to recognize a sit- 
uation which when stated seems absurdly 
obvious: that Israel was in and of the an- 
cient world; all the tides of thought and the 
rich culture of that time which flowed freely 
through the great region from the plateaux 
and mountain bastions of Eastern Iran to 
the Halys and the upper cataracts of the 
Nile, indeed with some qualification we must 
extend the bounds west to the Adriatic— 
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beat upon and moulded the life and think- 
ing of the people whose incomparable 
achievement was the Old Testament. All 
that modern investigation brings to light of 
the centuries of history in those lands: the 
finish of a Cypriote pot, business documents 
from Babylonia, scratchings on the rocks of 
Sinai, clay tablets found in upper Syria, an 
Egyptian statuette or the shape of letters 
in a crude inscription from Mesopotamia, 
hymns and liturgies of Babylonia and re- 
ligious faith of Egypt: all are parts of the 
complex interwoven culture in which Israel 
lived and moved and had its being. 

It is difficult to speak briefly of the rela- 
tion of archaeology to Old Testament study 
through these fifty years, for it has bulked 
so large and its relations ramify so far. We 
have already commented on its bearing upon 
literary criticism, an influence felt to this 
day in demands for reconsideration of the 
Pentateuchal problem and of the obscure 
questions of Exilic and Post-Exilic litera- 
ture. But through the entire period, even 
where our documentation is best, arch- 
aeology has been enriching the equipment 
and thinking of the Old Testament scholar 
with contributions of every sort: from the 
shape of an incense spoon or a single word 
on an incense altar, to clay shrines, cop- 
per mines and smelters, inscribed ostraca, 
and royal buildings. 

All three of these lines of investigation 
contribute to the newer history of Israel. 
That its beginnings lie a hundred years in 
the past has already been pointed out. Still 
its significance is grasped when one looks 
into such a famous work as Stanley’s His- 
tory of the Jewish Church, which though 
first published in 1862 was yet in such de- 
mand as to warrant a new edition in 189!. 
Evidently the contemporary histories of 
Stade and Kittel, and Meyer’s Geschichte, 
had not turned the Bible-reading public 
from a concept of history that was little but 
an uncritical acceptance of the Old Testa- 
ment story in its traditional order. The 
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work of the past half century is largely, then, 
the dissemination and triumph of the prin- 
ciples for which these others stood; for the 
continuity of the process is attested in the 
permanent place held throughout by Kittel’s 
work, which, repeatedly re-edited and en- 
larged, has both retained its original charac- 
ter and won enlarging recognition as one of 
our great histories of Israel. Some may per- 
haps prefer the more bold results of Lods; 
some believe that its sense of perspective 
and its comprehensive amassing of evidence 
from every available source sets Olmstead’s 
Palestine and Syria in a class apart. But 
in any case, the Old Testament historian of 
today operates in the first instance just as 
the secular historian, critically evaluating 
and ordering his literary sources, assembling 
his facts from the material remains of arch- 
aeology and the known cultures of the an- 
cient world, and piecing all together to relate 
the hopes and toils and struggles, the frus- 
tration and triumph of a little people among 
great neighbors. Then, and only then, may 
he set hiniself to the yet more difficult task 
of a just appraisal of the meaning of Israel’s 
history. 

And now should the mere narrator turn 
prophet? He may do so even very cau- 
tiously only in so far as his history has been 
true and his appraisal valid. There is every 
reason to believe that our work will con- 
tinue along the lines laid down in this past 
half-century, that is, it will if the barbarian 
age be of brief duration and if in the midst 
of the staggering problems of reconstruc- 
tion, resources may again be found to 
squander in the luxury of turning over the 
dirt of Oriental tells, on which as yet no 
more than a beginning has been made. That 
there are tasks aplenty is obvious. The gaps 
in our knowledge are at once depressing, 
and stimulating; for along with our sense 
of inadequacy they quicken the imagination 
with the drama and romance of discover- 
‘es yet to be made, as thrilling as those of 
Astruc, or George Smith or Edward Rob- 
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inson—or shall we say, of John Starkey? 
Still, in a sense, the major task is nearing 
completion. Certainly literary criticism 
must expect diminishing returns, and in 
the other departments the large outlines 
have been sketched and a greater or less 
measure of the detail filled in. Problems 
and uncertainties will persist, doubtless, to 
the end, whenever that may be, but that the 
major form of the realities have been de- 
lineated, no one can doubt. 

So, when literary criticism has finished 
its course, or still better, has been trans- 
muted into literary appreciation, when the 
historian can find no task but to fit small 
pieces into a context long since well known, 
what then will remain for the Old Testa- 
ment scholar to do? Apparently he will 
have nothing left—but to expound the Old 
Testament! It may be he will realize then 
that his high responsibility and opportunity 
is to uncover in this literature that inspira- 
tion which too often has been a mere dogma, 
and to pour the rich treasures of Israel’s 
epic adventure into the troubled complexity 
of our modern world’s crucial need of a 
knowledge of God. Nor is this idle dream- 
ing, for signs multiply of a growing interest 
in one further aspect of Old Testament 
scholarship which has been deliberately 
omitted from the catalogue so that its unique 
importance should not be confused with 
subsidiary disciplines. If we were to follow 
the scheme adopted above, we should point 
out the frequency and vogue half a century 
ago of works on Old Testament theology. 
But presently these gave place to studies 
of the religion of Israel. Yet now again 
Old Testament theology is asserting itself 
as a valid part of the task of the Old Tes- 
tament worker. At this moment it suffers 
under all the confusion of a new venture 
or of a very old study renewed after neglect 
through decades of remarkable and relevant 
achievement. At present, no one seems to 
know just what Old Testament theology is: 


(Concluded on page 183) 
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Fifty Years of New Testament Scholarship* 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 


Fifty years ago New Testament study 
was by no means in the van of religious or 
of biblical interest. 

This fact is apparent as one views the 
European and the American scene. In 1891 
the vigorous impetus given by the “Tubin- 
gen School” had declined; its fructifying 
stimulus had waned in Church History as 
well as in New Testament study. A mild 
Tubingen position was being maintained by 
Pfleiderer, but Ritschlianism was dominant 
and effective. This movement, which had 
had its impetus in New Testament criticism, 
had now become primarily theological, with, 
however, important result in Church His- 
tory—Harnack had reached the height of 
his power and was soon to attain the zenith 
of his fame. In New Testament work the 
best was to be found in the writings of H. J. 
Holtzmann, although he belonged to the 
former generation. Of the same period, but 
still producing at the age of 64, B. Weiss 
was much more widely acceptable with his 
decidedly mediating position. 

In England some recovery had been made 
from the paralyzing reaction to the appear- 
ance, thirty years before, of the famous 
Essays and Reviews. Nevertheless Colenso’s 
Pentateuchal criticism had resulted in an- 
other wave of conservatism. The truly bril- 
liant work of the great three, Westcott, 
Lightfoot, and Hort, was highly effective. 
Lightfoot had died in 1889, Hort in 1892; 
Westcott, surviving several years in the 
twentieth century, added nothing of conse- 
quence. The great symbol of the Westcott- 
Hort partnership, their edition of the Greek 
New Testament, was now ten years old, 
and it had come to share with Tischendorf’s 
Octava widespread acceptance as the best 


*A paper read before the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research at its fiftieth anniversary. 


critical text. Dean Burgon’s rumbles were 
yet echoed in England by the still active 
Scrivener, and were faintly voiced in 
America by a scholar who is remembered 
almost solely as the husband of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. Sanday had produced sev- 
eral studies, including his book on the 
Canon. A less famous scholar, Hawkins, 
was at this time, like Sanday, at work on 
important Synoptic studies. 

But in Europe and America, at this time, 
Old Testament scholarship obviously over- 
shadowed New Testament work. The Graf- 
Wellhausen documentary analysis and re- 
construction was in its heyday, and was 
working a revolution of far-reaching im- 
portance. Significantly, it was only a little 
later that Wellhausen’s interest turned to 
the New Testament; he began to publish 
in this field in 1903. 

The same transition can be seen in Amer- 
ica. In 1891 the famous debate on the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, between Har- 
per and Green, was fresh in memory. Har- 
per had already effected that miraculous re- 
vival of the study of Semitics which is only 
less conspicuous as a monument to his mem- 
ory than the founding of the University of 
Chicago ; he was then at Yale, where he had 
attracted the abilities of the already bril- 
liant B. W. Bacon. But Bacon, who doubt- 
less merits recognition as America’s great- 
est New Testament scholar, was at this time 
absorbed in Pentateuchal studies; he pub- 
lished The Genesis of Genesis in 1891, and 
was yet to produce his The Triple Tradition 
of the Exodus in 1894. It was not until 
1902 that his first New Testament book ap- 
peared, and his Introduction to the New 
Testament—a radical book at that time— 
did not appear until 1907. American New 
Testament scholarship in 1891 was look- 
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ing back to the excellent work of Ezra Ab- 
hot, who had died eight years before, and 
to Matthew B. Riddle. The then contem- 
porary scene was that in which Lyman Ab- 
hott was making evolution palatable and 
was gently popularizing higher criticism 
by beginning with the more doctrinally in- 
nocuous field of the Old Testament. 

These were troubled times. The dis- 
tinguished work of Henry Preserved Smith 
and of C. A. Briggs had set in force the 
movements which were to result, in 1892, in 
the heresy trials which put back progress for 
a number of years, until Mitchell of Boston 
was added to the number of the persecuted 
and Horswell of Garrett was displaced. 
And George Holley Gilbert, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, was a victim, 

But scholarship goes on, whatever the 
fate of individual scholars. Presently the 
distinctive trends which furnish the subject 
of this paper began to emerge. 

First was the source criticism of the 
synoptic gospels. Proceeding from the ex- 
cellent work of H. J. Holtzmann, the two- 
source documentary hypothesis displaced 
the oral theory of gospel origins. 


Chronologically contemporary, but of 
wider effect, was the appearance of the 
religionsgechichtliche movement. This had 
the further significance that unlike purely 
literary criticism (however “high” such 
criticism may have been), religious-histori- 
cal study of Christianity and its documents 
had immediate theological implication. A 
much more dependably correct historical 
reconstruction than that of the Tiibingen 
school was a further result. The “Jesus and 
Paul” controversy—over the question of 
who was the founder of Christianity— 
emerged and passed. The life of Paul was 
rewritten. 


Hardly less important were certain by- 
products of the religious-historical recon- 
struction. These fifty years have witnessed 
—to the great credit of scholarship and of 
teligion—the much-needed revision of our 
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understanding of Judaism, and the correc- 
tion of the older unworthy attitude of Chris- 
tians toward the ancient Jews. 

As an incident in this, but an achievement 
in itself, was the editing of the extra-canoni- 
cal Jewish writings. This did far more than 
make information about the apocrypha and 
pseudepigrapha available. The critical 
studies, whose greatest single monument is 
Moore’s Judaism, were of much more im- 
portance, 


It is interesting that these fifty years 
practically coincide with the work of Deiss- 
mann and his successors on the papyri, re- 
sulting in the complete revision of our 
knowledge of the nature of the language of 
the New Testament. A special factor in 
this field is the work in grammar. Fifty 
years ago the old Winer was perhaps the 
best grammar available, but this, even in the 
intermediate stage of Moulton, has been 
wholly superseded by the current form of 
the Blass-Debrunner. 


It is interesting that although its history 
has not been steady—the movement lay al- 
most dormant after its beginning, and had 
a revival only recently—the special study of 
the gospels in the light of the Aramaic lan- 
guage also coincides with the past fifty 
years. Marshall in England published in 
several articles in the Expositor a theory 
curiously like that which Torrey has been 
advancing since his first essay in the Toy 
memorial volume in 1912. Eight years ago 
a comprehensive statement appeared in 
Torrey’s The Four Gospels. Thus the vigor 
of the trend is within the memory of all of 
us. Doubtless all of us are glad that the 
consideration of the data has passed from 
the controversial stage. 

Religious-historical and  lexicographical 
work brought classical scholars, among 
others, to the task of studying the environ- 
ment of Christianity. The result was revo- 
lutionary. The hesitant positions of the 
older “biblical theology” were overwhelm- 
ingly surpassed by the frank relation of 
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the early Christian leaders to their respec- 
tive situations. Here occurred the synthesis, 
to which each several part of New Testa- 
ment study contributed to the whole. The 
new knowledge of late Judaism enabled 
scholars to place Jesus in his true setting. 
Linguistic, historical, and literary studies 
made it possible to understand not only Paul 
and his writings, but similarly the gospels 
and the remainder of the New Testament. 
Further, coincident work on extra-New 
Testament early Christian literature became 
a discipline in its own right. This, in turn, 
greatly increased knowledge of the canon, 
and made available for historical relation 
the entire ante-Nicene literature. 

The study of the rise of Christianity as 
a special phase of the history of religion 
was itself based upon the positions reached 
in Old Testament research. Without the 
preceding work of Wellhausen the turn in 
Gunkel’s studies is inconceivable. As it 
was, his fundamental work in Old Testa- 
ment led to the application of the religious- 
historical method in the Old and the New 
Testament. In the latter field it was taken 
up by Bousset and others (it is interesting 
that in 1891 Bousset published his Evan- 
geliencitate Justins des Martyrs, and that 
he began to publish in the field which was 
so fruitful of result only later). 

Very largely, however, the historical 
study of Christianity remained a study of 
documents. The usual method was to pre- 
sent the findings in “Introductions” to the 
New Testament, to Paul’s letters, or to the 
gospels. To some extent commentaries in- 
corporated the views thus discovered. In 
the Pauline area, however, documents were, 
presently, more largely transcended. Here 
the method took the form of observing “the 
influence of environntent,” with many stud- 
ies of the mystery religions in particular. 
The basis for this was not then new; Jane 
Harrison had pioneered in this field in 1882- 
go. But production was prolific in the 
twentieth century. 
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More recently, Religionsgeschichte has 
given place to Formgeschichte. The actual 
beginning of the breach in the classic “two 
source hypothesis” of gospel sources was 
made by E. De W. Burton in 1904 (later 
incorporated in the Burton-Goodspeed har- 
monies of the synoptic gospels). And one 
of the leading exponents of form criticism, 
K. L. Schmidt, noted that C. W. Votaw’s 
excellent article, “The Gospels and Contem- 
porary Biographies” really began the new 
discipline of form criticism. 

This more recent method is perhaps more 
important for its implications than for its 
immediate products. It is, actually, the ap- 
plication of the methods and the techniques 
of the history of religion to the study of the 
gospels and of the life of Jesus. The reader 
may have noted that this article has not 
treated the life of Jesus as a special subject. 
This is because in our period there has been 
little to report in this area that is distinc- 
tive. Lives of Jesus have appeared, and con- 
tinue to appear, on the basis of the same 
trends which were pointed out in Schweit- 
zer’s mbnumental book; that is, each so- 
called biography reflects the current theo- 
logical interests of the author’s time and sit- 
uation. The “social gospel” had its rise, 
flowering, and decline in these fifty years. 
It appeared for a time that this movement 
might effect a distinctive approach to the 
study of Jesus’ life. But it became apparent 
that the social gospel was a reading of a 
miodern content into the teaching of Jesus, 
so that this fallacy invalidated what might 
have been a worthy result. Consequentl: 
it was not until 1927 that a life of Jesus ap- 
peared which reflected a distinctive method, 
a method which had parallels and associa- 
tions with form criticism, although actually 
it was an application of Religionsgeschichte. 
This was Case’s Jesus, A New Biography. 

There was in this period, however, 4 
distinct trend which had profound influence 
upon the understanding of the message of 
Jesus. It is scarcely necessary to remind 
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readers that the date of J. Weiss’ Die Pre- 
digt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes was 1892. 
The effect of its viewpoint was felt imme- 
diately, and in one way or another has con- 
tinued to the present. 

Viewing studies of the gospels and of the 
life of Jesus together, it may be said that a 
distinct position emerged immediately after 
World War I and is still effective. There 
are, of course, scholars who still hold to 
the orthodox two source hypothesis, and 
others who have embraced the Streeter four 
document theory. In any case the study of 
the gospels today is vastly different from 
what it was when “the reconstruction of 
Q” was a popular effort of students of the 
gospels. 

The study of the Fourth Gospel passed 
through a complete phase during this period. 
From the classic putting of the conservative 
position by Drummond to the radical posi- 
tion of Bacon, the older questions were 
many times posed and answered, until they 
seem now to be closed by lack of interest. 
Now the fruitful view is to disregard the 
problems of authorship, and to attempt to 
relate the Fourth Gospel to its situation. 

This is what is of indubitable and of per- 
manent value in form criticism. As has been 
pointed out by a number of scholars, the 
significance of this movement is not in 
identifying the gospel forms, but in work- 
ing out the history of the gospel traditions 
by relating them to the processes in the rise 
of Christianity. 

In textual criticism it is as though the 
slow labor of fifty years is now just about 
to result in the appearance of genuinely new 
method and theory. The work of von Soden 
marked the beginning. The more recent 
contributions of Streeter and of the Lake 
group are of more direct bearing. With 
some valuable observations by Sanders, and 
on the basis of highly important new ma- 
terials (which are of particular value in the 
area of the Western text), the time is ripe 
for a revision of the Hortian view which 
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will effectually free New Testament textual 
criticism from the shackles of another rigor- 
ous (critical) orthodoxy. 


Any forecast of future New Testament 
study requires another general view of the 
past. Biblical study is to a considerable 
degree restricted by two facts. In the frame- 
work of American education it is inevitable 
that theological study is cultivated in private 
schools. The practical result is that it is 
carried on in church schools, especially in 
theological seminaries. In the nature of the 
case theological seminaries are professional 
schools, with research as an adjunct. What 
is remarkable, in view of this fact, is not 
that so little advance has been made, but 
that there has been so much. The current 
requirement of college education as pre- 
requisite to theological study has been of 
immense benefit. The trend toward the 
association of theological seminaries with 
universities has been wholesomely bene- 
ficial. The subtle effect has been to increase 
freedom. Theological education is far from 
being free; probably it will never be free. 
But there is a much larger degree of free- 
dom than ever before, and in this there is 
hope. 

We are all aware, too, that at present 
biblical study suffers an eclipse. Today 
the dominant interest in theological educa- 
tion is in philosophic theology. The biblical 
departments have a minority of the students. 
This is very different from the situation 
which obtained when I began my own 
studies. Then the biblical departments 
dominated ; the prestige of Old and New 
Testament study was unquestioned. Then, 
coincident with the war, Religious Educa- 
tion suddenly took the forefront. This was 
the time when it seemed that the aim was 
not to bother with the content of what was 
to be taught, but to perfect the technique 
of teaching, and since the sine qua non was 
to be interesting the biblical content was 
largely displaced by data from the sciences. 
This, too, was the time when it seemed that 
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people were about to stop “thinking” and 
begin to “react.” Afterward counselling 
and then amateur psychiatry rounded out 
the dominant practical theology. 

But biblical study survived all this. It 
may therefore be expected that when the 
philosophical theologians (apparently they 
are not systematic theologians at present) 
have exhausted themselves and their stu- 
dents to the point that they admit that they 
cannot answer their own questions the sci- 
ences of divinity which have genuinely con- 
trollable substance will continue on their 
useful way. Our churches will continue to 
lag behind culture as a whole and behind 
general education—some of them farther 
behind than others—and theological educa- 
tion may continue to be timid and conserva- 
tive. But there will be New Testament 
scholars who will carry on the great tradi- 
tion. 

As to the immediate future, it may be 
expected that New Testament study will 
continue for some time on the lines of its 
present course. Problems of language will 
require the further patient study of the 
papyri and ostraca, and especially the in- 
scriptions. The inscriptions, as Cadbury 
points out, promise the more fruitful result. 
It is not likely that anything significant will 
appear in the Aramaic gospels hypothesis ; 
the only hope would be in the discovery of 
documents. An English or American gram- 
mar on the lines of the Blass-Debrunner, 
but making even greater use of the papyri 
and inscriptions, would be a great boon. 

Introduction, as such, is in an eclipse, as 
it should be. The very concept is anomalous. 
Its hope for a future lies in combining with 
historical presentation, disregarding the dis- 
tinction between canonical and extra-New 
Testament writings. 


Work on the gospels will doubtless tend 
toward the basic principles of socio-histori- 
cal method. That is, with less reference to 
literary form, and with chief emphasis upon 
the history of tradition, the understanding 
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of the gospels will be advanced by relating 
first their materials and then the gospels 
themselves to their developmental situations, 


In the study of the life of Jesus, I predict, 
there will emerge the candid recognition 
that the biography of Jesus cannot be writ- 
ten. Of course “lives” of Jesus will be 
published; the subject is of permanent in- 
terest, and it is a profitable publication line. 
But scholars will admit what many now per- 
ceive. Then, I hope, attention will profit- 
ably turn to the investigation of the ever- 
changing figure of Jesus in Christian 
thought, and the story of Jesus as a sym- 
bol and a value in Christianity can be told. 

The study of Paul seems to be turning 
to the attenypt to understand his religion. 
The recognition of Hellenistic influence 
here will be accepted, less through polem- 
ical work on the mystery cults, more through 
the use of the history of religion and par- 
ticularly the use of the data furnished by 
archeology. There is still room for the ap- 
plication of the criteria of literary form in 


the study of Paul’s letters. 


The later books of the New Testament F- 


will undoubtedly become a much more im- 
portant subject. The line which will be 
most fruitful is the integration of these 
sources into the literature and institutional 
developments of their period. 

In interpretation it is likely that future 
work will be less of the atomistic word- 
study type, and more of the relation of the 
given source to the contemporary religious 
life. The future of interpretation is not in 
the study of individual “books,” but of the 
study of early Christian literature in 
“blocks,” e.g., the gospels together (with 
Luke-Acts treated as a unitary whole), 
Paul’s letters together, apocalyptic writ- 
ings, literature of defense, etc. Here, too, 
the line between canonical and uncanonical 
will disappear. The institutional relations 
of Christian writings will be recognized and 
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The Total Responsibility of a College Teacher 
of Religion 


THOMAS S. KEPLER 


EORGE GivotT has defined college pro- 
fessors as “those who go to college and 
never get out.” Sometimes we are called 


| people who live in air castles and ivory 


towers! We do query often about our re- 
sponsibilities as teachers. Contemplating 
the average American college teacher of re- 
ligion with his courses to teach, books to 
read, sermons and speeches to give, articles 
and books to write, committees on which to 
serve, I found myself comparing him with 
the German professor of fifteen years ago. 
I thought of Rudolf Bultmann in Marburg 
University. His teaching load consisted of 
lecturing on the Gospel of John from 6 to 7 
four evenings a week, with an hour seminar 
on the same gospel with a selected group of 
students on one of these evenings. The 
rest of his schedule was used for research 
and study with two hours each week re- 
served for Sprechstunde with students. 

In Germany a professor was judged in 
accordance with the scholarly research ac- 
complished, books and articles published. 
His published writings drew students from 


his own and other countries to his particular 


) university. He might be a great teacher or 


a mediocre one; his scholarship carried him 
as an authority. 


In reading recently an article on “Ap- 
praising the American Professor,” the fol- 
lowing criteria in this order were stated: 
(1) Qualities of his teaching; (2) research; 
(3) campus and town activities; (4) edu- 
cational qualifications; (5) length of ser- 
vice. While these criteria may not be the 
perfect standard for judging the value of 
the American professor of religion, they are 
at least representative. It is “campus and 
town activities” that most of us question. 

In evaluating the total task of the college 


teacher of religion, I judge it by three di- 
mensions: Its depth, its height, and its 
breadth. 


I. Depth 


Within this province of responsibility I 
refer to the professor’s classroom teaching, 
his time for study, his writings. 

I heard a wise bishop say that the young 
minister, with his fresh enthusiasm, and ro- 
bust health, who got by on personal charm, 
frequently at the expense of not using suf- 
ficient time with his books, often awoke in 
middle age to find himself slipping when he 
should be at the moment of greatest ser- 
vice. What is true here of the minister is 
equally true of the college professor of re- 
ligion. A teacher may in the freshness of 
his early years popularize his courses and 
have a kind of glamor within a student body. 
But such tinsel soon grows dim if a teacher 
is getting by on superficial charm. And af- 
ter all a man with Christian principle behind 
his dedicated life, who wants to live har- 
moniously with himself, cannot do so unless 
he is growing deep within himself. 

The teacher of religion needs to put 
depth first in his responsibility. I mention 
this because in some college settings there is 
still the memory from an earlier genera- 
tion that religion courses were among the 
least profound in the curriculum. Today 
the teacher of religion on a campus ought 
to be among the best trained and most 
scholarly of his colleagues. Not so many 
years ago some teachers of religion were re- 
cruits from the clergy who had been suc- 
cessful in young people’s work or influential 
as preachers with a connection with a par- 
ticular college—good men in their native 
positions but not scholastically trained for 
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college teaching. Today most of our religion 
teachers are well trained, but the old aroma 
hovers about an occasional campus. The 
first way to compensate for any tainted her- 
itage is to be good teachers and good schol- 
ars. A recent investigation of undergradu- 
ate colleges of one denomination showed 
that among 36 colleges studied 53 teach- 
ers of religion possessed 32 Ph.D. or D. 
Theol., 41 S.T.B. or B.D, 33 M.A. 2 
M.R.E., 2 S.T.M. degrees and 16 honorary 
doctorates. 

Two presidents support me in my thesis 
regarding a teacher’s depth. One, a young, 
alert president of a midwestern college, 
says, “A good instructor is never completely 
satisfied with his teaching. . . . A good in- 
structor so orders his days that although 
time may be found for many admirable ac- 
tivities of professional or community inter- 
est, his teaching will at all times be made 
the major concern of his life. . . . A good 
teacher is one who guards his own intellec- 
tual development in such ways that his teach- 
ing is continually enriched with the results 
of his expanding scholarly interests.” 


The president of a leading eastern uni- 
versity, formerly the head of a midwestern 
college, adds this comment: “The contact of 
students must be with men of charm not 
only, but of intellectual distinction as well. 
Strictly speaking it is not possible to have 
a rich and significant personality without in- 
tellectual power, . . . the college teacher must 
not only master his field; he must have 
breadth of mastery which is impossible to a 
small mind. . . . The administration of a 
college should be devoted to making it pos- 
sible for the faculty to teach. If one is to 
teach in a liberal college, he ought to read 
widely enough and deeply enough so that 
he may talk with his colleagues in their own 
fields and gain something from them and 
contribute something to them. . . .The great- 
est single source of academic refreshment 
is research. . . . The first duty of the teach- 
er is not to do something with or for his 
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students but with himself.” While on first 
glance this last statement may seem nar- 
row and selfish, on further analysis it is 
the key to a longer and loftier life of ser- 
vice. 

A person may raise the question regard- 
ing his depth in both teaching and research, 
when he is teaching a breadth of courses in- 
cluding the Old Testament, the New Tes- 
tament, World Religions, Church History, 
Philosophy of Religion, and Religious Edu- 
cation. The answer to this problem is two- 
fold: (1) Minimize the number of differ- 
ent courses he gives: if he is on the cur- 
riculum committee let him strive to teach a 
narrower content in his courses, or advise 
the chairman of that committee about his 
viewpoint. (2) Even though one may have 
a selected field of courses to teach, a teach- 
er must select certain ones for special schol- 
arly research letting his particular interest 
(probably his graduate school interest) dic- 
tate the direction. 

The amount of research and writing 
which a professor of religion can accomplish 
is necessarily relative to his native capaci- 
ties, the freedom of his college teaching 
schedule, and the outside community ac- 
tivity his college expects of him. I am think- 
ing of a college teacher who has written 
nothing of moment, but who has the unique 
capacity of stimulating his students to do 
creative writing; many of them have be- 
come productive scholars. He had acquired 
depth as a teacher of undergraduates through 
his wide reading and broad living. Perhaps 
this teacher stands among the minority, be- 
cause most good teachers also carry on writ- 
ing and research with their teaching. A 
teacher must make the choice in an under- 
graduate college as to whether he will he 
predominantly a good teacher or a research 
man: apparently most colleges prefer the 
former (providing they cannot have both in 
the same person). 


A questionnaire sent to students, asking | ~ 
them to list the six qualities most wanted | 
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in their teachers, resulted in the following: 
(1) Thorough knowledge of subject-matter ; 
(2) pleasing personality; (3) neatness in 
appearance and in work; (4) fairness to 
all students; (5) kindness and sympathy ; 
(6) keen sense of humor. Ability to direct 
discussion was almost overlooked, while ac- 
complishment in research and reputation as 
a scholar received only a passing glance 
from the students. 

A recent article stressed research and 


' writing as important for the college teach- 


er, primarily to give prestige to a college 


‘) and to show tangible evidence of the teach- 
er’s professional progress. 


With such a 
viewpoint I disagree. Writing and research 


‘are basically of importance for deepening 
) and clarifying a teacher’s ideas, so that they 
‘can be transmitted with articulation to his 
’ students and to the larger community who 
' will read his written words. Reputation and 


prestige can never be honest ends of a teach- 
er’s research; they are merely by-products. 


II. Height 


By this dimension I refer to the responsi- 
bility of adding inspiration to a college 
campus. Just what a professor of religion 


>can or should do depends largely upon the 


size and type of campus on which he labors. 


}5ome institutions have a hired chaplain; 


ysome have religious workers who care for 


religious organizations; some churches have 


contingent organizations on campuses (such 
as the Wesley Foundation, the Luther 
League, the Baptist Foundation) which 
care for the organized religious inspiration 


among students. 
Jhowever, find themselves in settings where 


Most teachers of religion, 


Jthey feel responsibilities for contributing to 
Tthe religious atmosphere of their particular 


Bcampuses, 


What shall they do about this 


esponsibility ? 


College undergraduates are not often dis- 


Wturbed about new data found in courses in 
lence, the visual arts, or history; they are 
»ccasionally confused in regard to fresh 


facts given them in religion. The responsi- 
bility of teachers of religion to replace the 
students’ confusion with a stable religious 
philosophy is stated by P. E. Wentworth in 
an article, “What College Did to My Re- 
ligion.” He states that “in so far as the 
colleges destroy religious faith without sub- 
stituting a vital philosophy to take its place, 
they are turning loose upon the world young 
barbarians who have been freed from the 
discipline of the church before they have 
learned how to discipline themselves.” 

Facts alone cannot accomplish this dis- 
cipline; these facts must be tactfully har- 
nessed to an inspiring note by the teacher. 
Thus I believe it is the religion teacher’s 
particular duty to steer the student into “a 
middle path between orthodox theology and 
godless naturalism.” The primal place for 
adding this inspiration is in the classroom 
during a semester’s communion of ideas. 
Never should a teacher try to evangelize 
students; such would defeat the purpose 
of his position. But a teacher can by the 
verve and enthusiasm for his subject pre- 
sent religion as a living study. No teacher 
who is an artist can refrain from enthusiasm 
for his subject; this is especially true for a 
teacher of religion. Because religion is not 
just a descriptive, but also an interpreta- 
tive, subject, an inspirational note ought to 
accrue for the student during the teacher’s 
interpretation and evaluation. I still re- 
member several courses in religion taken as 
a student in which I felt the teacher was 
making me something as well as teaching 
me something. That is the goal of an in- 
spiring teacher ! 

The note of inspiration is carried further 
in the religion teacher’s task of counselling. 
Some of us are familiar with the statement 
of a contemporary psychiatrist that all peo- 
ple over 35—Protestants, Jews, Catholics— 
who come to him with personality difficul- 
ties have the root of their problem in re- 
ligious perplexities. The resolving of these 
religious difficulties can be constructively be- 
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gun for students in the classroom and of- 
fice of a religion teacher. 

There are other ways in which a teacher 
of religion can add height or inspiration to 
a campus. One teacher of religion has re- 
ceived comment from former students that 
his chapel talks are now remembered as 
some of the most inspiring and encourag- 
ing moments of their college experiences. 
Chapel talks to students are events toward 
which a college religion teacher should point 
with his best artistry and consecration. It 
is one experience where shoddiness is the 
unforgiveable sin. 

On one campus a teacher of religion 
initiated a Thursday candlelight vespers 
service just before the dinner hour. This 
service taught some students more about 
worship than lectures on the theory of wor- 
ship ever could. One girl said to her moth- 
er, “I get more from that half hour than 
from anything else all week. I never knew 
before what meditation could do for one.” 
Said one of the boys to his fraternity house- 
mother, “I needed that service last week a 
lot. It helped me to get a new grip on my- 
self. I am going to every service. From 
now on I am going alone so I can be dis- 
tracted by no other person.” Such services 
are twice-blest; they help the students, but 
sometimes even more they help the religion 
teacher himself, who needs many inspiring 
experiences if he is to be of any inspiration 
to his students. 


Depth and height of a teacher’s responsi- 
bility develop together. Depth must come 
first; height is a by-product which natur- 
ally develops from depth as found in his 
teaching and degree of scholarship. 


Of one thing I am certain: It is not a 
primary task of a teacher of religion to cre- 
ate formal religious organizations on a 
campus as the media for inspiring a campus. 
Fostering such organizations takes energy ; 
sometimes they become organizations where 
energy is consumed in keeping them alive, 
rather than institutions for inspiring its 
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members. I agree with a college president 
who said to his new professor of religion, 
“Don’t feel the responsibility of starting any 
religious organizations on this campus. li 
such organizations spasmodically develop 
from student interest, we shall welcome and 
encourage them. But your first task is to 
teach. You cannot enervate yourself in be- 
coming a campus organizer.” 


A college teacher of religion needs depti 
and height in his stature. He imparts solid 
facts to his students because he knows 


“Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread.” 


Yet he hopes his facts may be wed to in- 
spiration. Secretly regarding the results oi 
his teaching for each student he prays, 


“Bid then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.” 


The teacher who has depth and height in 
an ideal fashion is, to quote Dr. Carl E. 
Seashore, “he who takes this product of ed- 
ucation (i.e., by telling how beautiful know!- 
edge is and how important it is to love 
learning) for granted and says little about 
it, but exhibits his wares in such an under- 
standing way that truths become objects oi 
beauty and the pursuit of them the chief joy 
of life.” 


III. Breadth 


Here lies the danger zone for the teacher 
of religion. Not only must he correlate his 
time and energy into the pattern of his own 
campus, but also in relation to the larget 
community which frequently extends sev- 
eral states beyond his college setting. Let 
us remind ourselves of specific tasks this 
responsibility includes: Fraternity adviser; 
preaching; sponsor of campus religious ot 
ganizations; speaking before service clubs. 
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women’s clubs, alumni groups, young peo- 
ple’s religious organizations; lecturing at 
summer ministers’ conferences, youth con- 
ferences, adult religious conferences; active 
participation in co-operatives, peace and war 
groups, civic clubs, faculty discussion 
groups; teaching of church school classes ; 
working in community chest financial drives 
—need I go farther in my list of potential 
responsibilities! As we choose from such a 
galaxy of responsibilities, we must avoid the 
dilemma of Stephen Leacock’s horseman 
who mounted his steed and rode off in all 


directions! 


I suggest several principles for regulat- 
ing this predominantly extra-curricular 
area: (1) Select only those duties which 
we enjoy doing, and which in no manner 
sacrifice our depth or height. I am think- 
ing of a brilliant scientist who is so absorbed 
in miscellaneous civic interests that he has 
not done a piece of worthwhile research for 


_ years; I know of another professor who 


has taken on farming as a sideline; and of 
another who has allowed small town pol- 
itics to consume his best energies. There 
are many things we like to do outside our 
particular field of interest; some we should 
do for diversion and proper broadening; 
but never as absorbing areas of our first 
rate energies. 


On one American campus a study was 
made in regard to the way teachers use their 
time. The report showed the following 
schedule: 25% is utilized in research and 
writing; 41% is absorbed in teaching on 
the campus (which included reading of pa- 
pers and study for preparation of lectures) ; 
16% is consumed in conferences with stu- 
dents, committee meetings, religious or field 
enterprises, student organizations; 8% is 
employed in activities off the campus, espe- 
cially as related to lecturing, editorial work, 
and professional societies. 

While this norm is not the result of a 
large sampling of figures, it can neverthe- 
less give us a theoretical standard to com- 
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pare the amount of time we are using in our 
relative responsibilities of depth, height, and 
breadth as teachers of religion. 


(2) The religion teacher’s major contri- 
bution to his extra-college community 
should be that of scholar. Socrates as an 
intellectual gadfly felt it his duty to make 
people think; that is still the main reason 
for our existence in any community. In 
Europe the American professor has often 
found the expression “Herr Professor” an 
“open sesame” to European libraries and 
cultured homes. In the United States it 
is not always so; the town-gown problem 
is occasionally quite different. I remember 
that Rudolf Otto was probably the most 
revered man in Marburg. By contrast the 
American professor is sometimes referred 
to as “an impractical fellow.” Part of the 
reason for these diverse estimates of the pro- 
fessor’s prestige is traced to divergent cul- 
tures; part, however, is assigned to the fact 
that the German professor was mainly a 
thinker, while the American professor, 
sometimes too absorbed in a breadth of ac- 
tivities, sacrificed his basic role of scholar. 
Where American communities revere pro- 
fessors, it is usually those men and women 
whose scholarship (as defined by depth and 
height) is their main acumen. 

(3) Accept those intellectual responsibil- 
ities beyond the campus which will help us 
grow in our own field in new directions. 
It is an enriching experience for a teacher 
of religion to leave his campus for an occa- 
sional week to speak before groups apart 
from his own particular setting. These 
speeches may be a series of chapel talks at 
another institution; a series of Holy Week 
lectures or sermons; a series of lectures at 
a ministers’ conference. The interpreta- 
tion of religious ideas to new audiences stim- 
ulates a teacher’s sense of organization and 
refinement of ideas; simultaneously a 
mental-spiritual refreshment in such orien- 
tation sends the teacher back to his own 
campus with a fresh drive. Lively intel- 
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lectual contact in the larger community adds 
freshness and vitality to a teacher’s ideas. 
About such experiences Whitehead re- 
marks, “For successful education there must 
always be a certain freshness in the knowl- 
edge dealt with. It must be either new in 
itself or invested with some novelty of ap- 
plication to the new world of new times. 
. . . Somehow it must come to the student, 
as it were, just drawn out of the sea and 
with the freshness of its immediate impor- 
tance.” Such off-campus experiences in the 
role of scholar help the teacher in at least a 
small manner to view religious life apart 
from the narrow bayou of his daily life. 


Off campus intellectual experiences can be 
overdone; too many such acceptances may 
detract from a professor’s primary work 
on a campus. Every teacher must choose 
the groups away from his campus before 
whom he feels he is most effective, and al- 
low other colleagues to lecture to those age 
groups where he is not at his best. Within 
his carefully charted schedule of off-campus 
activities he must choose those tasks which 
inspire his growth, and not those duties 
which merely enervate his strength. 


(4) Forego opportunities which some- 
one else in another area of intellectual ac- 
tivity can fulfil with more ease and effective- 
ness than we. Occasionally there are pro- 
fessional minds with the intellectual breadth 
of a Leonardo da Vinci; but they are few. 
Most of us are happy if able to carry on an 
intelligent conversation with our campus 
colleagues in their various fields of art, lit- 
erature, history, and science. Many of us 
feel the overbreadth of the field of religion 
and an inner discontent because the liberal 
arts college cannot give us a more narrowly 
specialized field to teach. To pose as ex- 
perts in fields other than religion invites 
shoddiness and shallowness. 


A college president recently said to me, 
“I shall give my teachers unhampered free- 
dom as specialists in their own fields, when 
they talk to extra-college communities. But 
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I find it difficult to countenance my teachers 
posing as interpreters in other fields where 
I know their factual foundations are shaky; 
it is the erroneous or non-scientific state- 
ments of professors in fields not their own 
that throw bad light both on the teachers 
reputation and the standing of the institu- 
tions which they represent.” 


In a midwest college a teacher received 
a letter from a society of morticians telling 
of a colleague of his, a brilliant scientist who 
(as they expressed it) had maligned their 
profession by speaking in several communi- 
ties on co-operative funerals. While the 
teacher felt the thesis of the morticians’ let- 
ter a bit puerile, he remarked that he wished 
it were an economist from his faculty he 
might be defending, mainly because an econ- 
omist might speak more as a scholar on 
theories of marketing. 


(5) Relate extra-curricular activities to 
our energies. First things must come first 
in a teacher’s life. First things I have de- 
fined within the realms of depth and height. 
As little as possible should a teacher in the 
realm of breadth deplete himself unneces- 
sarily so that he grows shabby and weary 
in his role as teacher, student, and scholar. 
Most of us have energy to care for the im- 
portant demands thrust upon us; some of 
us need to say “No” more frequently to 
miscellaneous responsibilities thrust upon 
us by the campus and extra-campus com- 
munities. Only in such a pattern of life 
can we be fit in a major way for the primacy 
of our professional function. 


I am not arguing for a narrow profes- 
sorial existence. Far from it! We should 
balance our professional duties with many 
rich events: athletic activities to keep us 
alive and alert physically ; music, drama, lit- 
erature, poetry to enliven our cultural inter- 
ests; friendships with children, students, 
colleagues to increase our social sympathies; 
profound silent moments with God to find 
our souls. 


(Concluded on page 183) 
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College Courses in Religion 


PAUL E. JOHNSON* 


HIS ARTICLE is based upon a study of 
Ras in religion offered by colleges 
in northeastern states: Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island. 

The aim of the study was to discover 
what religious courses are available to this 
generation of college students. From this 
modest work of description it is hoped that 
members of the Association may be stimu- 
lated to make other studies evaluating and 
perhaps recommending emphases needed in 
guiding the religious growth of young peo- 
ple in these crucial times. 

The 62 institutions chosen for this study 


were four year colleges and universities who 
include in their liberal arts curriculum 
courses in religion. 
_ be non-sectarian, § state controlled, 5 Bap- 


Of these 29 claim to 


tist, 5 Presbyterian and 2 United Presby- 


4 terian, 3 Lutheran, 3 Methodist, 2 Brethren 
| and one United Brethren, one each of the 
- following: Christian, Church of God, Evan- 
 gelical, Friends, Mennonites, and Y. M. C. 
| A. They are all represented by one or 
» more teachers in the membership of the Na- 
' tional Association of Biblical Instructors. 


Though graduate schools are related to 
some of these institutions, our study is con- 
fined to courses regularly offered to un- 
dergraduate students for Bachelor of Arts 


_ or Bachelor of Science degrees. 


The practice of requiring students to 
study religion varies widely. No courses 
are required in religion at 21 of the colleges 
Group requirements are 
noted in 14 schools that include religion in 
a group of studies from which students may 


*The assistance of Mr. Lee Moorehead, a 
student of Boston University School of Theology, 
ys been helpful in gathering and classifying 
ata, 


elect specified hours. Social Sciences con- 
stitute the elective group in 12 schools, 
Philosophy and Religion constitute the 
group in 2 of the schools. Courses specif- 
ically in religion are required in 27 colleges 
and these vary from as high as I1 semester 
hours to as low as 2 hours in religion, with 
an average of 5.9 hours required. 

Courses in religion have been classified 
in ten subjects and miscellaneous. Ranked 
by the number of courses offered in the col- 
leges studied, we find the following order: 


Frequency of Subjects Offered in Religion 


Subject No. of Courses 
New Testament .......... 144 
Old Testament ........... 113 
104 
History of Religion ....... 94 
Philosophy of Religion .... 90 
Religious Education ....... 46 
Religious Literature ....... 30 
Miscellaneous ............. 24 
Psychology of Religion .... 15 


Introduction to Religion.... 14 


Ranked by the number of hours offered 
these subjects appear in the following order: 


Hours Offered in Religious Subjects 


Subject No. of Hours 
New Testament ........... 421 
360 
History of Religion ....... 312 
Philosophy of Religion .... 278 
250 
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Miscellaneous ............ 118 
Religious Education ....... 116 
Religious Literature ...... 93 
Introduction to Religion... 61 
Psychology of Religion .... 44 

2,378 


Rankings by number of courses and num- 
ber of hours vary at only two points. When 
ranked by hours the miscellaneous courses 
move from ninth to seventh place, and In- 
troduction to Religion comes to tenth place 
while Religious Education drops to eighth 
place and Psychology of Religion to eleventh 
or lowest place. 

When ranked by number of colleges 
offering these subjects the following order 
appears : 


Number of Colleges Offering Religious 


Subjects 
Subjects No. of Colleges 
60 
New Testament ........... 59 
Philosophy of Religion..... 54 
History of Religion ....... 49 
Religious Education ...... 25 
Religious Literature ...... 24 
Miscellaneous ............ 18 
Psychology of Religion .... 15 


Introduction to Religion.... 13 


In the first two tables showing number of 
courses and hours the Biblical studies lead, 
with the New Testament substantially ahead 
of the Old Testament. In the third table 
showing the number of colleges offering 
these subjects, Ethics leads followed by the 
New Testament and Old Testament courses. 
Grouping the philosophical courses together 
(Ethics, History of Religion, Philosophy 
of Religion and Psychology of Religion) 
gives a total of 1,008 hours as over against 
781 hours for the Biblical courses (Old and 
New Testament). 
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We may not agree on how to classify re- 
ligious subjects. Any classification whether 
religious or scientific involves the subjective 
factors of judgment and interpretation and 
is to that extent arbitrary. The titles of 
courses are sometimes misleading and need 
to be considered with the catalogue descrip- 
tions of the subject matter. Wherever a 
course deals primarily with the Old or New 
Testament it has been so classified regard- 
less of title. For instance if a course en- 
titled Church History is confined to the 
events and persons of the New Testament 
period it is classified as New Testament. 
History and Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment is classed as Old Testament instead of 
Religious Literature. Social Teachings of 
the Prophets is classed as Old Testament 
instead of Ethics. But where courses deal 
with an aspect of the Bible as a whole in 
one semester as Biblical Literature or Sociai 
Teachings of the Bible they are classed as 
Religious Literature or Ethics respectively 
if that appears to be the primary emphasis 

Religious courses are widely distributed 
throughout college curriculums, and are 
listed in our study regardless of the depart- 
ment in which they appear. The majority 
are to be found in departments listed as 
“Bible” or “Religion.” Philosophy depart- 
ments usually offer courses in Ethics and 
Philosophy of Religion, often History of 
Religion also. English departments fre- 
quently teach The Bible as Literature. His- 
tory departments may offer courses in 
Church History, especially the Reformation, 
and background courses for or including 
the History of Religions. Philosophy of 
Religion includes courses in Religious Doc- 
trine, Church History includes courses in 
Missions and Church Worship, Religious 
Education includes two courses in Pastoral 
Ministry and Field Work in religious lead- 
ership. 


include a_ large 
seminars, honors, individual 
study and research courses in religion. Oth- 


Miscellaneous courses 
number of 
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er courses classed as miscellaneous are Bi- 
ography of Religious Leaders (Colby, Tufts 
and Wellesley), Sociology of Religion 
(Brown and Harvard), Biblical and Ori- 
ental Conference (Haverford) and Fine 
Arts in Religion (Ursinus). Where credit 
for a course is optional on a sliding scale 
as from 1 to 3 hours the largest amount is 
recorded. 

It is interesting to find thirteen schools 
offering introductory survey courses in re- 
The majority seem to regard Bible 
courses as the best introduction to religion, 
most frequently a year course of three hours 
in Old Testament the first semester and 
three hours in New Testament the second 
semester. Survey courses are at the bottom 
of the list when ranked both by number of 
courses and also by number of colleges. But 
survey courses are a recent trend in edu- 
cation and are evidently on the increase. 
They are scarcely to be found in the New 
England colleges but are more prevalent in 
New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. In 
general they aim to integrate a wider span 
of educational material than other courses 
in religion. 

At Smith College, Introduction to the 
Study of Religion (six credits) studies the 
“teachings of contemporary Judaism, Ro- 
man Catholicism, and Protestantism,” sur- 
veying “historically important religious 
ideas” in reference to “scientific thought, 
nationalism and _ industrialized society.” 
(Catalogue, 1941, pp. 182-183). 

At Colgate University the entire curricu- 
lum is divided into schools, each five of 
which are introduced by a survey course. 
The Survey of Philosophy and Religion (4 
credits) aims to give the student a perspec- 
tive of the “history and development of some 
of the great philosophic and religious ideas,” 
their part in molding western culture and 
their relation “to modern scientific devel- 
opments.” (Catalogue 1941-1942, p. 65). 

In Columbia University the College offers 
a survey course in the Philosophy depart- 


ligion. 
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ment (6 credits) called Philosophical Intro- 
duction to Morals, Religion and Art (Cata- 
logue 1941-1942, p. 98). The University of 
Rochester offers an orientation course in 
Fine Arts, Philosophy and Religion (6 
credits) a survey of “aesthetic, philosophical 
and religious values in world culture. The 
civilizations of Egypt, Greece, Rome, Me- 
dieval and Modern Europe in terms of 
ideals motivating these cultures. A study 
of the interrelations of the fine arts, philoso- 
phy and religion.” (Catalogue, 1941-1942, 
p. 137). 

Syracuse University offers a year’s course 
(6 credits) in Aspects of Religion for soph- 
omores and juniors, an “Introduction to 
basic ideas and principles of Judaism and 
Christianity and their institutional develop- 
ment, with special reference to their values 
for religious living.” (Catalogue 1941-1942, 
p. 41). 

Vassar College offers an Introduction to 
Religion (a year course with credits equiva- 
lent to 8 semester hours), “A study of the 
historical forms of Protestantism, leading to 
a consideration of the nature of religion and 
its place in the modern world.” (Catalogue 
1940-1941, p. 141). 

Miami University offers a course in Re- 
ligious Problems (3 credits). “Major reli- 
gious ideas will be reviewed and compared, 
and attention directed to problems arising 
out of advancing knowledge.” (Catalogue 
1940-1941, p. 178). 

Ohio University of Athens offers a similar 
course in Problems of Religion (3 credits) 
that “deals with some of the major religious 
and moral problems which perplex youth 
today.” (Catalogue 1941-1942, p. 211). 

Allegheny College presents an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Religion (3 credits) 
from three points of view in three sections 
one of which the student is to select. 

Section 1. “A brief study of the nature and 
function of religion and of a selection of the 
religions of the world so treated as to introduce 


the student to the history of religion, its prob- 
lems, and its appreciation. 


=" 
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Section 2. “Approaches the study of religion 
from the standpoint of experience, finds the sig- 
nificance of religion in the person’s value experi- 
ences, stresses the importance of personality and 
the concept of purpose in any interpretation of 
human experiences.” 

Section 3. “Starts with religion ‘rooted in the 
desire to live’ and follows the logic of the quest 
for a better life, varied at different social 
levels, until it finds expression as a voice of pro- 
test against wrong, and as an instrument in 
building a better social order.” 


(Catalogue 1940-1941, p. 99). 

These are evidently studies integrating suc- 
cessively around (1) history of religion, 
(2) psychology-philosophy of religion, and 
(3) ethics and social ethics. 

In the University of Pennsylvania the 
College offers a Religious Orientation (2 
credits) taught by the Chaplain as A Study 
of Religion in Contemporary Life, including 
“an appraisal of the contemporary religious 
scene, the reasonableness of belief in God, 
the meaning of faith, science and religion, 
the problem of evil, ethics and values, the 
‘supernatural’ in religion, the modern at- 
titudes toward religious literature, religious 
institutions and immortality.” (Catalogue 
1941-1942, p. 158). 

It is natural that these survey courses 
seeking perspective on religion in relation to 
the human enterprise are philosophical in 
character. Some are distinctly historical 
while others begin with contemporary prob- 
lems and seek solutions from whatever re- 
sources are available. Teachers of survey 
courses in religion are hard put to find 
reading matter that is at once comprehen- 
sive and integrated enough for the purpose. 
From at least three of these colleges have 
come textbooks growing out of the survey 
courses in religion. 

Other courses of unusual interest should 
be noted. Some of these though not desig- 
nated as survey courses do integrate sub- 
jects from a fresh perspective. Harvard 
College offers: Christianity: “an objective 
study of its meaning and role in the making 
of western civilization” taught by Professor 
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Hocking (Catalogue 1941-1942 p. 132), 
and colleagues from various departments. 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, The 
Contemporary Revolt Against Reason in 
Religion and The Sociology of Religion are 
also interesting titles. 

Mount Holyoke conducts a broad survey 
of The Intellectual and Cultural History of 
Western Asia (Catalogue 1941, p. 136). 
Wellesley offers a Survey of the Application 
of Christian Ethics to Social Problems, In- 
terpretations of Christianity and Trends in 
Contemporary Christianity. (Catalogue 
1940-1941, pp. 51-53). 

Western Reserve (Adelbert College Cat- 
alogue, 1940-1941, pp. 85-86) has a course 
in The Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts 
and another in The Study of Legends, Folk- 
lore and Mythology. 

Haverford College offers Ancient History 
of the Near East, Oriental Philosophy and 
Classics of Religious Literature (Catalogue 
1940-1941, pp. 49, 73-74). Ohio Univer- 
sity has Great Thinkers of the Orient (Cat- 
alogue 1941-1942, p. 212). 

Lafayette College offers Modern Christian 
Movements, Modern Religious Thought, 
Christianity and Modern Social Problems 
as well as Preparation for Marriage and the 
Family in the department of Religion (Cata- 
logue 1940-1941, pp. 81-82). 

Pennsylvania State College has a course 
on the Influence of the Bible on Literature. 
(Catalogue 1940-1941, p. 279). 

Elmira College has courses in religion for 
Catholics separate from the courses for 
Protestants. Principles and Methods of 
Christian Living is one of these open to 
Catholic students only and taught by a 
Catholic teacher (Catalogue 1940-1941, Pp. 
53). 

In conclusion, let us note the range of 
opportunities offered our college young peo- 
ple to study religion. There probably are 
colleges where no religion is offered, but in 
spite of the separation between church and 


(Concluded on page 183) 
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EDITORIAL 


Curricular Studies in Religion 


At the meeting of the Mid-western sec- 
tion of NABI at The Chicago Theological 
Seminary, January 2 and 3, 1942, reports 
were made of a number of curricular stud- 
ies conducted by members of the Associa- 
tion. Three of these reports are print- 
ed in part or in full in the Discussion sec- 
tion of this issue. The writer was re- 
quested to make a questionnaire study of 
objectives of teachers of the Bible and re- 
ligion in liberal arts colleges. It was of 
great value to me to conduct it, whether or 
not the results, printed elsewhere, seem 
significant to any one. In the first place, it 
was stimulating to read the original state- 
ments of objectives of some of the most able 
persons in our teaching field. On one or 
two mornings I took the liberty of reading 
a few sentences from several of these state- 
ments to members of my classes and observ- 
ing the student reaction to them. 

Indeed, the knowledge that I had prom- 
ised to conduct such an investigation led 
me at the beginning of the fall to include 
in the mimeographed outlines with which I 
supply all students in my courses, a state- 
ment of the aims which I had in mind for 
each of these courses. In addition, I request- 
ed students in all of my classes to write me 
a letter stating what they wanted to get out 
of those courses. I shall report two or three 
of these student statements to you. The 
first has a certain entertainment value, and 
perhaps something more. Like the other 


| statements that I intend to read, it was sub- 


mitted by a student in a course dealing with 
personalities in Old Testament history: “I 
hope to contradict my present opinions of 


> some of the Biblical teachings.” 
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Several students spoke with a frankness 
that both surprised and pleased me; for ex- 
ample: “I want to gain a better under- 
standing of the Bible which will enable me 
to think more clearly on religious questions 
and the many problems of our present-day 
chaos. Often I am content that at last I am 
‘settled’ in regard to a philosophy of life. 
And then suddenly my beliefs, my thoughts 
are shattered by some evidence that I have 
not discovered or considered. I do not ask 
that this course completely ‘settle’ me— 
what a responsibility for you, sir!—but I 
do hope that my study of Biblical Litera- 
ture will aid and guide me in the formula- 
tion of a philosphy of life.” 


In somewhat similar vein, another stud- 
ent, a freshman, wrote: “I should like to 
get acquainted with the Old Testament and 
learn of its value and importance for the 
development of a life philosophy. Factual 
material, in such a course, does not appeal 
tome...” 


This exchange of views with students ot 
our mutual aims and hopes with relation to 
courses in the department of biblical litera- 
ture and religion at Beloit proved so valu- 
able that I intend to pursue the same meth- 
od of beginning courses in the future. In- 
cidentally, I am led to believe that we need 
not be so fearful as we tend to be of talk- 
ing about religious values in our classes in 
religion. Perhaps that is the main reason 
why our students take those very courses— 
making due allowance for that considerable 
number of students who elect courses in 
religion to fill out their schedules! 
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DISCUSSION 


A Study of Objectives Published in 
College Catalogs 


ROBERT W. McEWEN 


Since several participants in the symposium have 
based their findings on institutions represented in 
the membership of the N. A. B. I., my list of 
catalogs was chosen on that basis. The examina- 
tion of three or four hundred might yield a bit 
more assurance than this list of seventy-seven, but 
I am not sure of that. The selection we are using 
should provide a fair sampling of institutions in 
which there are such departments. 

Of the colleges represented in the study, only 
30% of the catalogs present a statement of objec- 
tives as a part of the statement of departmental 
offerings. One cannot, of course, insist that the 
only way to present to the public the educational 
program of an institution is to list under each de- 
partment the aims and objectives of study in that 
field. It does cost money, and the professorial 
mind is inclined to prolix expression. And, one 
may ask, how many people will read those state- 
ments anyway? 

An additional 33% of the catalogs carry a 
statement of general objectives of the curriculum, 
or of the institution, that gives some indication 
of the reasons why the institution has such a 
department. If we were studying the objectives 
of departments of modern languages these state- 
ments would be as useful as formal departmental 
aims presented under the name of the department 
in the list of course offerings. But that is not 
true in our field, in many cases. Statements in 
the college catalog that “X is a Christian college 
where religion holds an important place” or that 
X college “seeks to develop the religious character 
of each student,” or that a primary tenet of Y 
college is “a Christianity uncontrolled by national- 
ism or sectarianism” are laudable but not helpful 
to our purpose. Very often the general statement 
of purpose of the college in the field of religion 
is one that will engage the effort of extra-curricu- 
lar agencies and activities at least as much as that 
of the formal instructional agencies. 

To complete the picture we must note that there 
is a large group of catalogs, comprising 28% of 


the group studied, in which there is no statement 
anywhere as to the objectives of the institution in 
the field of religion. A great majority of these 
last institutions are church-affiliated colleges. 

The first finding of my part of this symposium 
is therefore that college catalogs need re-writing. 
Not as a device to attract students, nor to satisfy 
any accrediting agency, but on general considera- 
tions a college owes to itself and its constituency 
a clear published statement of what it aims to ac- 
complish through its curriculum. If that aim in- 
cludes the field of religion, certainly if there is a 
curricular requirement in that field, the aims of 
that study should be clearly formulated and ex- 
pressed. Yet six colleges included in the study 
have graduation requirements in religion ranging 
from three to eight semester hours credit, but 
make no statement anywhere in the catalog as to 
the objectives which the requirement is intended to 
assure. It would appear that such a statement of 
curricular objectives must either appear as a part 
of the statement of departmental offerings, or 
under a discussion of general curricular objectives 
to distinguish it from the broader religious objec- 
tives of the institution. 

Three types of objectives appear in the catalogs 
which present a sufficiently clear statement to be 
useful for comparative study. The first of these 
types indicates the growing influence of vocational 
preparation as a curricular aim during recent 
decades. Church-affiliated colleges have long in- 
cluded in their catalogs some statement of their 
function as offering undergraduate training for 
students for the ministry. 

But the appearance of this vocational concern 
in statements of departmental objectives is rela- 
tively new. It appears in two-thirds of the cata- 
logs which give such a statement of departmental 
objectives. And the statement usually goes farther 
than just the undergraduate training of students 
for the ministry. The specialization in the re- 
ligious professions is recognized by statements 
citing the training of pastors’ assistants, direc- 
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tors of religious education, missionaries and teach- 
ers of religion as objectives of the department of 
Bible or Religion. One college even “offers train- 
ing in the field of Christian education for those 
who wish to pursue this interest as an avocation” ! 

The second type of objective may be described 
as academic or intellectual, objectives defining the 
scope of the studies in the department or the 
relation of those studies to the curriculum as a 
whole. Every catalog but one in the group pre- 
senting a statement of departmental objectives 
makes some statement of this type. And here 
we find, as we would expect, a wide range of 
objectives. Those most commonly cited, in their 


- order of frequency, are as follows: 


1. Understanding of the relation of Christi- 

anity to modern personal and social prob- 

lems. 

The study of the Bible as a goal in itself. 

Understanding of the nature of religion. 

Appreciation of the Bible as literature. 

Understanding of the history of religion 

and the nature of the great religions 

of the world. 

6. Knowledge of the historical material in 
the Bible. 

7. Achievement of perspective in religious 
thinking, the development of a personal 
philosophy of life. 


Most catalogs cite more than one of these types of 
objective, some listing four or five. 

One generalization seems safe. The tendency 
in these statements is away from indoctrination 
in any narrow sense. As a matter of fact, the 
only direct statement of such an aim is embedded 
in the following statement : 


Ol 4 


“The aim is not only to lay a solid foundation 
for Christian thinking, but also to stimulate 
the translation of Christian thought into life 
and conduct”... 


_ Most of the departmental statements of objectives 
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show this concern for life-centered, problem-cen- 
tered thinking with reference to the function of 
religion. Similarly, the growing influence of the 
social sciences is expressed in the relative im- 
portance of teaching the relevance of religion to 
modern problems as expressed in these depart- 
mental aims, as well as in the now clearly sub- 
sidiary place of the objective of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of the Bible as literature. One can hardly 
say from the reading of these statements that 
departments of Bible and religion are moving away 
from a Biblically-centered curriculum. But the 
function of Biblical study is seen, most commonly, 
as providing source material for an understanding 
of the nature of religion, or as providing relevant 
material for the solving of pressing human prob- 
lems. 

The third type of objective presented in the 
college catalogs may be described as dealing with 
the personal religious development of students who 
take courses in departments of Bible and re- 
uigion. Formal statement of objectives of this 
type in the statements of objectives of depart- 
ments of Bible and religion is uncommon today. 
One college aims to “lead students to appreciate 
the Christian way of living” through its courses 
in religion. Another attempts to “aid students in 
their quest for moral and religious certainty,” 
while two mean to “provide such instruction re- 
garding the church as will enable the student to 
preserve and promote the religious life in the 
home and community in which they live.” A 
much larger group, almost half of those present- 
ing departmental aims, hope to train students, 
through these courses in Bible and religion, for 
lay leadership in the church. 


Objectives of Teachers of Bible and Religion in 
Liberal Arts Colleges 


CARL E. PURINTON 


The eighteen statements used in the question- 


| naire were chosen on the basis of a suggestion in 


a recent book on higher education that there is a 
“three-fold hierarchy of educational aims: I. At- 


titudes of life . .. II. Skills and techniques... 
Ill. The subject matter content of college educa- 


tion...” The returns indicate that a majority 
of teachers regard knowledge as of primary im- 
Portance and attitudes as of secondary importance 
in the classroom teaching of religion, although a 
strong minority reverse this rating. The state- 


) ments used in the study are printed herewith, fol- 


lowed by an interpretation of statements made by 
teachers who returned the questionaires. 


1. A knowledge of the Bible and the Chris- 
tian tradition is an essential element in the 
cultural background of a college graduate. 


To lay the foundation of vital, 


2. personal 
religion. 


3. To train students in a way of thinking 
(i. e., scientific or historical method). 


4. The cultivation of moral attitudes. 
5. To train potential religious leadership. 


6. The chief purpose of teaching the Bible 
is to impress its religious message. 
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7. Bible students should go forth with some 
fundamental skills necessary for continued use 
of the Bible. 

8. To make the Bible known and loved. 

9. To inspire in students a desire to lead the 
Christian life. 

The function of the classroom is to in- 
form. 
The function of the classroom is to in- 


To communicate to students the total 
body of facts and insights bearing upon the 
phenomena of religion in history. 

13. To give a heightened interest in the 
church both during college and after. 

The mastery of biblical (and other) re- 
ligious knowledge. 

15. Preparation for future specialization in 
the field. 

16. The business of the teacher of religion is 
not to make his students religious but rather to 
acquaint them with the historical material of 
religion and to furnish them with the necessary 
criteria for using it. 

17. To provide an intelligent lay leadership 
in religion. 

Courses should be planned to give stu- 
dents contemplating professional religious work 
a thorough foundation for later theological 
training. 


59% of those furnishing statements indicated 
their belief that chief emphasis should be placed 
upon knowledge. 23% gave first place to attitudes, 
while 18% divided the emphasis equally between 
knowledge and attitudes. It may be fair to com- 
bine these two latter groups, giving a total of 41% 
making at least equal stress upon attitudes as 
opposed to 59% putting primary emphasis upon 
information or subject matter content. 

In every case, the appreciation of religious 
values was included somewhere, usually toward 
the end of the statement of objectives. There is, 
however, in the minds of teachers of religion a 
justifiable fear of over-stepping the legitimate 
bounds of teaching procedure in the classroom. 
One teacher wrote: “Naturally my hope is that 
students will get an appreciation of a religion or 
religion for themselves. I try to mediate this 
through my enthusiasm, rather than any verbal 
attempt to evangelize.” A teacher in an Eastern 
men’s college put his view of the teacher’s re- 
sponsibility to the student in this fashion: “From 
the study of the classical and authoritative docu- 
ments of Hebrew and early Christian religion, 
(I aim) to develop standards of appreciation and 
evaluation which may help the individual to work 
out a satisfactory religious adjustment for him- 
self.” This need not, of course, be interpreted to 
indicate any lack of concern that the student 
should “find himself” religiously. As stated by 
another one of our members, it makes the teacher 
doubly happy to know of (a student) who has 
had a real interest awakened in the significance 
of religion for himself by his college experiences.” 

Is the cultivation of religious attitudes as such 
to be excluded from the classroom and relegated 
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to extra-curricular activities? This appears to be 
widely accepted practice. Writes a Middle West- 
ern teacher in a state university (where perhaps 
this attitude is more necessary than in privately 
endowed colleges): “I distinguish between two 
main approaches to all such studies—the devotional 
and the philosophical—and while valuing the de- 
votional method I put the other method first in 
the classroom.” A teacher in a Pennsylvania 
college for men stated: “The department further 
fosters a sort of ‘extra-curricular’ activity in all 
matters pertaining to personal and group problems 
of religion; this takes the form of bringing in 
speakers for large or small public meetings, hold- 
ing conferences with individual students or small 
groups, and aiding and directing students who are 
carrying on community or church projects (church 
school classes, Y. M. C. A. group leaderships, 
etc.).” Several teachers said that they were find- 
ing personal conferences with students of great 
importance. 

A teacher in another Pennsylvania college, who 
believes firmly in the so-called “academic” ap- 
proach, does find it possible to utilize the class 
room to discover what effect his courses have upon 
the life philosophies of his students. He wrote: 
“This leads me in my work to try to make knowl- 
edge and understanding, leading if not primary 
aims with me, instrumental as far as possible. By 
course emphases I seek to use these to support or 
build certain attitudes I am interested in develop- 
ing. The Bible I teach primarily for what it 
contributes to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of religion, and not as an end in itself. Paral- 
leling these aims as expressed in the content and 
methods used in my courses are the informa- 
tion tests and religious attitude inventories, upon 
which I have been recently working, and by 
which I try to gauge what I am doing.” A teacher 
in a Virginia college for women believes that 
much can be done in the classroom to strengthen 
the life attitudes of students: “This isn’t accom- 
plished by moralizing and certainly not by ‘evan- 
gelical’ appeals, but by helping students to dis- 
cover values which have significance for them to- 
day. A great deal depends upon the instructor. 
I believe he must be a ‘discoverer’ too, if the best 
results are to be obtained. In other words, 4 
teacher who is growing himself is the best kind 
of teacher, for he is mtore stimulating.” 

The following comments come from teachers 


who believe that attitudes should rank first and 
factual content second. These statements seem 


to bear directly upon the character of our class- 
room teaching: “Great doctrines, but no de- 
nominationalism.” One of our own members of 
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the Mid-western Branch of the N. A. B. I. made 
this pertinent comment: “More and more I am 
feeling the need for an increasing emphasis on 
motivating for religious living that is personally 
satisfying, intellectually sound, ethically valid and 
socially constructive. I do not mean one should 
try evangelistic appeals or seek for overt decisions. 
However, I believe one should help the student 
see what decisions are significant and why they 
should be made.” This statement was followed 
by a “Note: As teachers should we not have a 
proper concern for the loyalties, commitments and 
judgments of our students? The successful use of 
the principle of indoctrination by the fascists, 
nazis, and soviets makes it increasingly difficult 
for us to maintain and defend a purely doctrinaire 
and academic attitude toward our teaching op- 
portunities and responsibilities.” 

1 have saved for the last a quotation which 
seems to me to be very helpful in thinking through 
the problem of combining knowledge and ap- 
preciation in the classroom presentation of re- 
ligion. “It is difficult,” this member wrote, “but 
I think by no means impossible to combine (the) 
intellectual attitude with devotional fervor, and to 
make the combination is exactly the aim and the 
problem of the teacher of religion.” I should like 
to read the very able exposition of this thesis. 


TEACHING THE MESSAGE OF JESUS 


“For the intellectual presentation of the subject, 
I feel that the teacher of religion in her classroom 
should be as objective and scientific in her pre- 
sentation of the facts concerning the history of the 
religious heritage as is the teacher of secular his- 
tory, and that for the metaphysical aspects and 
implications of these facts she should strive for 
the same kind of consistency and orderliness that 
the teacher of philosophy employs.” 

“With regard to the religious realities them- 
selves. . . . I believe that the teacher of religion 
in a college such as ours has about the same 
sort of problem that the teacher of art has, i. e., 
she wishes to give her students the setting for an 
understanding of beauty and a personal contact 
with it, so far as that can be made possible by the 
analysis of the subject and the personal enthusi- 
asm and appreciative attitude of the instructor 
herself. That is precisely the same sort of prob- 
lem that the teacher of religion has in her field. 
She wishes to give her students an appreciation 
and understanding of religion, and hopes by these 
means to lead her to experience it; but in my 
opinion the instructor in religion in a Liberal Arts 
College has to communicate this appreciation 
through her own attitude and analysis, not by a 
directly propagandist or evangelistic approach.” 


Methods and Materials in Teaching the 


Message 
EDGAR M. 


The typical college teacher of the message of 
Jesus teaches a course entitled “The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus” or similar title, for which 
there are no prerequisites, and for which the stu- 
dent is given three hours of credit. It is an elec- 
tive, but may be used to meet requirements. It 
is open to upperclassmen, and those who take the 
course are largely sophomores, though a number 
of juniors and seniors are enrolled in the classes. 
He uses chiefly the discussion method with the 
lecture method running a close second. Other 
methods which he employs are student reports, 
recitation, and conference. He gives a final ex- 
amination, using both the essay and objective types 
of question. He gives three other tests during the 
course. He requires the student to write a term 
paper on a theme of his own choosing which is re- 


*A study based upon sixty questionnaires sent 
to biblical instructors in colleges and universities 
in all parts of the U. S. A. 


of Jesus 
McKOWN 


lated to the subject matter of the course. He has 
no preference as to a text for the course, and 
suggests a large range of books for collateral 
reading. He uses the American Standard version 
of the Bible in the classroom with occasional 
references to Goodspeed, Moffatt, the King James 
version, and others. Occasionally he refers to the 
Greek original of a given saying, but he teaches 
those who have had no Greek and therefore the 
Greek text is not used. He teaches the Sermon 
on the Mount as a unit or collection and often 
groups other passages in the Gospels around the 
topics found in the Sermon on the Mount. His 
major aims are to give moral guidance and to 
secure ethical motivation. Secondary aims are to 
give religious instruction, to teach the cultural 
background of our present civilization, and to 
give a picture of the historical Jesus. He believes 
he can best do this by a critical study of the Gospel 
material, but does not emphasize the critical study. 
Accordingly he studies the synoptic problem. He 
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gives attention to the trustworthiness of Jesus’ 
sayings, chiefly by comparison with parallel pass- 
ages in other Gospels and by reference to Jesus’ 
own life and deeds. In this connection he also 
considers the contribution of Form-criticism, but 
he does not emphasize Form-criticism. Let us 
turn from this composite picture to details. 


First let us consider the nature of the courses 
which are being offered. Twelve of those an- 
swering the questionnaire report that the title of 
the course is “The Life and Teachings of Jesus.” 
Three report that the title of the course is “The 
Teachings of Jesus,” but a study of the question- 
naire reveals that twenty-five instructors teach 
courses which deal primarily with Jesus and His 
teachings, tho only sixteen devote the course 
mainly or wholly to the teachings of Jesus. Four 
teach courses which deal with Jesus’s teachings in 
a New Testament introduction or New Testament 
literature course, and two in courses which 
might be classified as New Testament History. 


A study of the use of the Bible in the class- 
room provides some interesting facts. Thirty- 
one out of the thirty-two use the Bible in the 
classroom. Its use ranges all the way from that 
of a text for the course to the use of the Bible 
for reference in the case of passages that are 
mentioned in class lecture or discussion. 

As to the translations of the Bible which are 
used, eleven mention only the American Stand- 
ard version. Three others mention only Good- 
speed’s translation. Interestingly enough, these 
three are from the mid-west. Two mentioned the 
use of the King James version. Moffatt’s transla- 
tion of the New Testament is also mentioned, but 
is not used alone. 

Some questions were thrown in to test how 
critical the course was, for example, the question 
which asks “In studying the parables, do you 
make a distinction between parable and allegory ?” 
Twenty-two of the thirty-two make a distinction. 
Another question was one in regard to Matthew’s 
statement of Jesus’s purpose in the use of parables. 
In a study of answers to that question I discovered 
that three accepted Matthew’s statement and four 
simply ignored it altogether. Thirteen reject Mat- 
thew’s interpretation of Jesus’s purpose and six 
study it, leaving it up to the student to decide. 
Three did not answer the question at all. That 
leaves the final count twenty-three who make a 
critical study of the Bible text and nine who do 
not deal with critical problems. Twenty-six of 
those answering the questionnaire give attention 
to the trustworthiness of the sayings. It must be 
called to your attention, however, that some of 
that has to do only with the comparison of pass- 
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ages. Most of them state that it is not emphasized 
very much. I was not prepared to note the large 
number of people, twenty in all, who are making 
use of the contribution of Form-criticism, even 
though some indicated that it was used ever so 
slightly. 

A matter that has always been of much interest 
to me is the order in which to study the teachings 
of Jesus. So far as I can get any help from this 
study, it would appear that the larger number 
(nineteen) use the Sermon on the Mount as a unit, 
in some cases grouping other sayings around that. 
Twelve of those who replied state that the matter 
is taken up topically. In a few cases the students 
work out their own order. Only eight follow the 
order in some one of the Gospels, as for example, 
Matthew, or a harmony of the Gospels. 

Titles of papers which are submitted are “The 
Social Teachings of Jesus,” “The Influence of 
Apocalyptic,” “Jesus the Messiah,” “The Parables 
of Jesus,” “The Bearing of Jesus’s Use of the 
Old Testament on our Use of the Bible,” “The 
Purpose of Mark in Writing the Gospel,” “The 
Effect of the Old Testament upon the Christian 
Gospels,” “Jesus and Form-criticism,” “Luke's 
Special Interests,”. “Obstacles to a Christian So- 
cial Order,’ “A Non-violence Program Against 
War,” “Jesus and Possessions,” “Our Economic 
Morality,” “The Problem of the Family in Mod- 
ern Life,” “What Makes a College Christian,” 
“Nazi Ideals and Christian Social Teaching,” 
“Comparison of One of the Utopias with the King- 
dom.” 

A great deal of interest has been shown in the 
text-books and so far the text-book matter has 
been only hinted at. |Almost half of the instruct- 
ors are using the Bible text either in the Gospels 
or in harmonies. Ten state that they are using it 
as a basic text. Five others who report use of 
no text say that they use the Biblical text in the 
classroom. 

Three use Branscomb, The Teachings of Jesus, 
while two others name it as second choice. They 
rate it as excellent or good in the following as- 
pects: coverage of essential features of Jesus’ 
teachings, adaptability to students’ knowledge, lit- 
erary style, appeal to student interest, clarity of 
exposition, attractiveness of form, and_ bibliogra- 
phy. It has no maps, charts, or illustrations, and 
is only fair from point of view of teaching and 
study helps. It is rated as fresh and original in 
point of view, liberal, essentially sound but not 
bound by tradition, and consistent. One instructor 
liked its clarity and the sequence of material. 
Another thought it scholarly and clear. Its pur- 
pose is to inform and to interpret the meaning of 
the material. 
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Beiler, Studies in the Life of Jesus, is used by 
two instructors and recommended as a_ second 
choice by two others. These, of course, found 


* it good or even excellent in more ways than one: 


coverage of essential features of Jesus’ teachings, 


‘ adaptability to student’s knowledge, literary style, 


_ and attractiveness of form. 
charts, and illustrations. 


appeal to student interest, clarity of exposition, 
It is poor as to maps, 
There was much dis- 


) agreement as to teaching and study helps and its 


bibliography. 


It is considered liberal, essentially 


* sound but not bound by tradition, fresh and origin- 


and consistent. 
naturalistic. 


One instructor spoke of it as 
Its purpose is to interpret the mean- 


» ing of the material and to motivate study. 


Denny, The Career and Significance of Jesus, 


‘is used by two instructors and recommended by 


> two others who make it second choice. 


They 


recommend it because of its coverage of essential 
features of Jesus’ teachings, its adaptability to 


student’s knowledge, 
study helps. 
) student interest and clarity of exposition. 


its use of teachings and 
Three rate it good as to appeal to 
There 


‘is disagreement as to its literary style, bibliogra- 


‘phy, and attractiveness of form. 


tic. 


It lacks maps, 
charts and illustrations. Two persons speak of 
it as naturalistic, while one rates it supernaturalis- 
One thinks it is radical, while another says 


‘that it is in harmony with traditional Christian 


Jesus. 


theology. One speaks of it as satisfying to the 
student mind, while another thinks it is not easy 
to grasp. One felt there was too much modern 
“country club” about it. One liked it because of 
its double scheme of organization which enables 
us to follow Jesus chronologically and then en- 
ables us to go back over the material logically. 
Another instructor liked it because it is not tra- 
dition-bound; it treats Christianity as a spiritual 
movement. By another it is thought to have a 
certain tentativeness not necessary and a lack of 


reliance upon spiritual reality at parts. Its purpose 
> 's to interpret the meaning of the material. 


Two of those who responded to my question- 
naire use as a text Scott, The Ethical Teachings of 
They agree as to its coverage of essential 


} features of Jesus’ teachings, its adaptability to stu- 
i dent knowledge, its clarity of exposition, and its 
)2ttractiveness of form, which they rate as good 


excellent. 


They are less sure of its appeal to 
Student interest. One rates its use of teaching and 
study help excellent, the other only fair. It was 
liked by one because it gives a well-balanced pre- 
sentation. It was supplemented in the case of the 
ther by Montgomery, The Social M. essage of Jesus. 


ee is to interpret the meaning of the ma- 
rial, 
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One other book is being used by two instructors : 
Burton and Matthews, The Life of Christ. It is 
rated as good in the following respects: coverage 
of essential features of Jesus’ teachings, adapta- 
bility to student’s knowledge, and literary style. 
It is fair or good as to clarity of exposition and 
appeal to student interest. One rated its teaching 
and study helps excellent. Its bibliography is only 
fair or even poor, and its form is not very at- 
tractive. It is essentially sound but not bound by 
tradition. It is convenient in guiding studies. Its 
purpose is to interpret the meaning of the material 
and to motivate students. 

Other books mentioned are used by only one 
instructor. The list follows: Easton, Christ in 
the Gospel; Bundy, A Syllabus and Synopsis 
of the First Three Gospels; Abingdon Bible Com- 
mentary; Purinton, Reinterpretation of Jesus in 
New Testament; Glover, The Jesus of History; 
Goodspeed, Students’ Gospel; Rall, New Testa- 
ment History; Fosdick, The Modern Use of the 
Bible; Rall, The Teachings of Jesus; Grant, Early 
Days of Christianity; Sharman, Records of the 
Life of Jesus; Studies in the Records of the Life 
of Jesus; Hill, A Life of Christ. 

One will readily recognize the fact that the aim 
of the instructor will to some extent determine his 
methods and the materials which he uses. I dis- 
covered that there were these major aims: to 
teach the findings of scholars, to teach the cultural 
background of our present civilization; to give 
moral guidance and to secure ethical motivation; 
to give a picture of the historical Jesus; to give 
information for the interpretation of Jesus’ teach- 
ings as applied to the problems of our present day. 
It will be interesting to note as we study some 
of these major aims their influence upon their 
methods and materials. 


First let us consider the six persons who stated 
as their major aim to teach the findings of schol- 
ars. One-third of this group used no text book 
as compared with one-sixth of the total now 
being considered in this study. It is note- 
worthy that about the same _ proportion 
study sources critically and study the synoptic 
problem, though 100 per cent of this group use 
the contribution of Form-criticism as compared 
with 63% of the total. All examined the trust- 
worthiness of the sayings as compared to only 81% 
of the total group. As to the critical problems 
proposed 83% rejected or discussed the interpre- 
tation of Jesus’ purpose in his parables as given 
by Matthew in chapter 13, as compared to only 
60% of the total group who did so. All of this 
group treat critically the apparent contradiction 
in Jesus’ sayings in parallel passages as compared 
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with 81% of the thirty-two. The same proportion 
of the instructors whose major aim was to teach 
the findings of the scholars used the method of 
student reports, but a larger proportion used the 
discussion method. A larger proportion also took 
up the teachings topically and likewise a larger 
proportion taught the Sermon on the Mount as 
a unit or collection. None of this group took up 
the teachings in the order found in some one of the 
Gospels. Is it significant or not that in this group 
all use the essay type of examination and only one 
of them uses the objective type in addition to the 
essay type of exam? I was surprised to find, how- 
ever, that there was no significant difference be- 
tween the pre-requisites of the courses as taught 
by those instructors and the total group. 


Fifteen others listed as their major aim to give 
moral guidance and to secure ethical motivation. 
One-fifth of this group used no text as compared 
to one-sixth of the total group, not a significant 
difference. The only two who mentioned the King 
James version of the Bible were in this group. 
However, 20% of this group use the American 
Standard version as compared to 56% of the total 
group who use the American Standard version. 
It will be noted also that this group is much less 
critic:l in the study of the Biblical material. Only 
40% study the sources critically as compared to 
56% of the total. Only 60% study the synoptic 
problem as compared to 78% of the entire group. 
Only 53% make use of the contribution of the 
Form-criticism as compared with 63% of the en- 
entire group who do so. In dealing with the ap- 
parently contradictory sayings of Jesus only 60% 
treat them critically, while 81% of the entire group 
does so. 


A difference in the formal methods of presenting 
their materials will be noted. All but one of these 
used the objective tests, most of them using both 
objective and essay types. The only two who do 
not give final examinations are in this group. 

As we would expect among these, we have state- 
ments of evidences of motivation. One instructor 
says in discussing New Testament miracles “Last 
year, one member of the class, who happened to be 
a ranking senior girl, said that Fosdick’s refer- 
ence to the attitude of expectancy underlying the 
miracle stories in the Bible suggested something 
she wanted to include in her developing philosophy 
of life.’ Another says, “A boy with purely busi- 
ness purpose told me that the course caused him to 
interpret life by Jesus’ standard.” Another in- 
structor writes, “Lives have been completely 
changed and ways of life adopted; people have 
entered upon religious and social life work; sui- 
cide prevented.” 
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Another group, numbering four, wrote in to the 
questionnaire various statements of aims which 
may be expressed by the following words, “Ty 
give a picture of the historical Jesus.” All of 
these use the American Standard version. Al 
study the synoptic problem as compared with the 
78% of the entire group which study it. Only one 
of this group treats critically the contradictory 
parallel passages. Otherwise they do not differ 
from the entire group. 

Also those who have for their major aim to 
teach cultural background for our civilization have 
no distinctive characteristics. This is true also of 
those whose major aim is to give religious in- 
struction. It must be remembered in this connec- 
tion that a number of others have stated 3, 4, or 
5 aims without giving any indication as to a major 
emphasis. In that case it is impossible to trace 
the influence of the aims upon the methods and 
materials used. 

Certain conclusions seem to stand out as we 
come to the end of this study: 

1. There is little uniformity in the methods and 
materials used in teaching the message of Jesus, 
except that it is a classroom procedure almost 
altogether, with no use of equipment, such as mo- 
tion pictures. The only exception to this is the 
use of field trips in one instance. In this lack of 
uniformity certain items come to our attention. 
a. There seems to be a distinct tendency toward 
more student participation. 


b. The instructors who have begun most recently 
to teach the message of Jesus are using the essay 
type of test. (55% of those who have taught less 
than six years use only that type as compared with 
44% of those who have taught less than twelve 
years and only 25% of those who have taught 
twelve or more years). The large majority 0! 
those who have taught for a number of years 
favor both essay and objective types. 

c. Almost half do not use modern books as the 
basic text but rely upon the Gospels. However, 
they require a great deal of collateral reading. 
2. Teaching on the college level is wholly from 
the English versions of the Bible. The instructo! 
makes very little use of his own knowledge of 
Greek. This means very likely that there is lit 
tle attempt to establish a doctrinal point on the 
tense of a Greek verb, the number of a pronoun, of 
the gender of a noun.. In fact, only three e* 
pressed any interest in the doctrinal element. 

3. By far the larger number of instructors 2° 
interested in the implications of Jesus’ teachings 
for the practical life of to-day rather than mental 
discipline or the development of the scholarly 
attitude. 
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Philosophy and Religion 


Something about Kierkegaard. By Davin 
F. SwENSON (edited by Mar- 
vin SWENSON). Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1941. $2.50. 
| The late David F. Swenson, Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Minnesota 
lsince 1917, was one of the keenest, pro- 
}foundest and most spiritual of American 
\ philosophers. He bore his burden of deaf- 
ness with smiling courage. He was at once 
gentle and alertly critical. The present re- 
iviewer must confess that it is Swenson who 
‘\draws him to Kierkegaard, not Kierkegaard 
i to Swenson. 
. That Kierkegaard was a kind of genius, 
J and that he felt life and eternity intensely—- 
with the sensitiveness of a man whose skin 
)was all nerves—cannot well be denied. That 
he valued the soul with a Nietzsche-like pas- 
sion and with a Nietzsche-like scorn for 
ordinary reasoning, is clear. That he was 
versatile, contradictory, exciting, disdainful, 
dogmatic, and magisterial is evident to any 
reader. 

Kierkegaard tends to provoke complete 
agreement or complete rejection. He is per- 
“haps the most un-American of all European 
theologians, far more so than Calvin or even 
Barth; this remains true despite our: Athe- 
“nian curiosity, always to be learning some 
new thing. It is not well for a critical and 

democratic modernist to confront such a 
phenomenon as Kierkegaard without pre- 
liminary cautions and interpretations, other- 
wise he will turn from the Dane as a patho- 
logical case, no more than a specimen of 
rilliant decadence, fitter for the hospital 
than the study or the pulpit. 

_ Professor Swenson’s little book of essays 
1s well calculated to soften the shock of 


Kierkegaard for such readers. This book, 
lovingly and painstakingly edited by his 
widow, is the most sympathetic, thoughtful, 
and at the same time accurate introduction 
to Kierkegaard that this reviewer has seen. 
It contains some repetitions, which no doubt 
are pedagogically useful. Swenson em- 
phasizes Kierkegaard’s extreme intensity, 
his melancholy (a family trait), his impa- 
tience with proofs of God, his starting point 
in despair and his culmination in paradox. 
But Swenson also shows that this emotion- 
ridden man (the phrase is the reviewer’s, 
not Swenson’s) was a man of rare honesty, 
of keen logical powers (as witness his 
critique of Hegel in Concluding Unscientific 
Postscript, 99-108, which however is not so 
devastating as Swenson thinks) and his 
existential demand that we should not know 
the truth, but be the truth. Like John 
Dewey, whom he resembles in no other re- 
spect, Kierkegaard rejects the spectator 
philosophy in favor of the philosophy of 
action and participation. 

While one cannot imagine Kierkegaard as 
enduring criticism without torture, it must 
be pointed out that his philosophy of irra- 
tionalism and action without regard for 
objective rational observation beyond the 
arena of action is in some respects akin to 
the irrational philosophies of aggression 
which are now devastating the world with 
no regard for the Christianity Kierkegaard 
loved. Yet it would be as unfair to dismiss 
Kierkegaard with the label, “irrationalist” 
or “Nazi,” as it would be to accept his every 
word devoutly. The tragedy of Kierkegaard 
is that he yearned with every fiber of his 
being to be a Christian, and yet that it is 
hard to imagine a wholly sincere man more 
unlike Jesus than was Kierkegaard. 

Swenson’s book is recommended to those 
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who wish a preliminary basis for orientation 
in the life and thought of the strange genius 
of Kierkegaard. No one can read the book 
without being deeply moved and challenged 
to self-examination. 

EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Boston University. 


Religion and the World of Tomorrow. By 
Water W. Van Kirk. Chicago: 
Willet Clark and Co., 1941, 150 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Van Kirk, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Good Will 
of the Federal Council of Churches, has been 
active for a good many years in the attempt 
to awaken the church to its responsibility to 
create a world order in which men’s differ- 
ences will not have to be stated by resort to 
war. Peace does not come by accident but 
by design. It can only exist in our modera 
world through the creation of a will to peace 
and the international organization by which 
peace will be implemented. Written just be- 
fore the war when America was moving 
gradually but irresistibly toward conflict, 
the author outlines the conditions upon 
which peace must be based. He undoubtedly 
foresaw that war would come before the 
conditions which he sets forth in his book 
could be created, but there will be a world 
of tomorrow and after war has done its 
worst there will still be need of the economi- 
cal, political, and spiritual foundations which 
are here set forth. Dr. Van Kirk is con- 
vinced that the religious people of the world 
could, if they would, create the conditions 
requisite for an enduring peace. Already 
they have made noble pronouncements as to 
what ought to be done, but resolutions are 
not enough, they must be put into action. 
There had been not a few excellent resolu- 
tions passed before World War No. 1, yet 
during the war and in the post war period 
the church did not prove effective in getting 
its resolutions put into effect. Will they 
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prove any more successful at the end of this 
war? 

In the three main chapters of the book 
Dr. Van Kirk sets forth his idea of the 
necessary political foundations, the economic 
foundations and the spiritual foundations for 
the world of tomorrow. He discusses cer- 
tain propositions that have already been 
made by the churches; he analyzes the At- 
lantic Charter, such suggestions as Henry 
Luce’s “American Century,” and “Union 
Now,” and comes out with the conclusions 
that some sort of League of Nations built 
upon the basis of the experience of the old 
League which failed, offers the best kind of 
a political foundation. He lays down in 
clear-cut fashion what changes must be 
made if such a League is to function prop- 
erly, and he is of course convinced that no 
league has the slightest chance of succeeding 
so long as the United States or any great 
power remains outside voluntarily or is not 
allowed to enter. 

Any enduring peace must rest upon the 
foundation of economic justice for all peo- 
ple. The second World War, he declares, 
began with the Battle of Reparations, wa: 
followed by the Battle of Trade Discrimina- 
tion and the Battle of Raw Materials. The 
Second War did not begin in September, 
1939. Peace cannot be had without cost. 
The loss of economic advantage by some 
groups will have to be offset by subsidy of 
one kind or another which will call for 
heavy expenditure, but in comparison with 
the costs of war the expense would be 
modest. 

“The creation of an international authority to 
which can be submitted questions bearing upon 
world trade, credits and investments, currency 
stabilization and the easing of economic tensions; 
the creation of ai international colonial commis 
sion to supervise the administration of colonies; 
the establishment of an international development 
fund to advance the social welfare of subject peo 
ples until they are prepared for national  state- 
hood; and the extension and strengthening of the 


International Labor Organization in support of 
higher living and labor standards on a_ world 
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Iccale—these are among the measures to which the 
hurches should now be giving their attention, and 
{or the realization of which they should now be 
“mobilizing the moral resources of Christendom.” 
Of course more basic even than political 
and economic foundations are the spiritual 
foundations upon which these must rest. 
ll the way through the book Dr. Van Kirk 
jakes liberal use of the ideas that have 
been set forth by Church Councils, study 
Igroups and other individuals. One may find 
ere a great deal of excellent documentary 
saterial reflecting the thinking of religious 
roups on these profoundly important ques- 
ions. Most of us have read these reports 
as they have issued from time to time but 
jt is a great service to have them brought 
together, compared and criticized by a mind 
o vigorous as that of Dr. Van Kirk. Most 
f us are convinced, while still in the midst 
{ devastating war, that we must keep con- 
tantly working away at the basis of an 
enduring peace and must create a mind 
vithin the American people disposed to 
lemand the kind of a peace which will be 
ot simply an armistice but a lasting peace. 
There have been and will be many books 
ritten upon the subject. I doubt if any of 
hem will be more dynamic and provocative 
f serious thinking than Religion and the 
World of Tomorrow. 
S. BRADEN 
Northwestern University 


Judaism 
Hebrew Union College Annual. Edited by 
Davin PuiLipson and others. Vol. 
XVI. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, 1941. 653 pages. $3.00. 

The fifteen monographs collected in this 
olume deal with the cultural history of the 
€ws; some of them are contributions to 
Vid Testament research. 

President Julian Morgenstern (“Psalm 
8") with his well known erudition and in- 
ight has discovered the historical back- 
tound of Ps. 48, or rather of the two poems 
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joined together in it. Ps. 48:5-8 refers to 
“the destruction of a considerable portion 
of the Persian fleet of Xerxes just before the 
battle of Artemisium in 480 B.C.” (cf. He- 
rodotus VII, 188, 190-191) and was written 
in that year or “not later than 479.” The 
allegory on Tyre in Ezek. 27: 1-8, 26-36 
(omitting a gloss in v. 3) refers to the same 
event, and was therefore written in 480. But 
Ps. 48 :2-4, 9-15 is earlier, dating from about 
500 B.C. The doctrine that Jehovah will 
forgive and save Israel “for his name’s sake” 
(cf. Ps. 48:11), to vindicate his reputation 
among all nations and obtain their homage, 
was first formulated by Ezekiel; Jer. 
14:19-21, 7-9 (a single poem), Ex, 32:11f. 
and Num. 14:13-20 are “post-Ezekelian.”’ 
Moreover the representation of Jehovah as 
the universal King (Ps. 48:3), first appear- 
ing in Ezekiel and the Second Isaiah, cor- 
responds to that in Mal. 1:11 (written be- 
tween 500 and 490). The identification of 
Zion with Safon, the mythical mountain of 
the Ras Shamra epics, in 48:3, seems to 
indicate that it was sung (like Ps. 42-43) 
by Galilean pilgrims, ostensibly on “the Asif- 
New Year’s Day” (the fall equinox). 


Bernard J. Batnberger (“Revelations of 
Torah after Sinai”) sees in the Rabbis’ 
emphatic assertion “that the whole Torah 
was given in forty days” to Moses on 
Sinai, in apparent contradiction of some 
statements in the Pentateuch, a polemic 
purpose: they wished to disprove the views 
of Gnostics and Christians who asserted 
that the Torah was not final, complete and 
permanently valid. 


With great ingenuity President Louis 
Finkelstein (“The Transmission of the 
Early Rabbinic Traditions”) has discover- 
ed, through comparison of parallel passages 
in the Rabbinical writings, that catchwords 
(occasionally jotted down) were utilized as 
aids to memory during the period of oral 
transmission of Rabbinic traditions and 
were later variously enlarged in extant 
writings. 
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Alexander Guttmann (“The Problem of 
the Anonymous Mishna”) shows that an- 
onymous statements in the Mishna 
(Setam), attributed to “our Rabbis” (Rab- 
banan) or to the “sages” (Hakamim) in 
the Talmud, either go back to an ancient 
forgotten author or were so presented by 
the schools in order to confer on such 
teachings the authority of tradition, which 
“was so decisive that no further investiga- 
tion was deemed necessary.” 

Henry Englander shows that Joseph ben 
Simon Kara’s commentary on Micah often 
reproduces verbatim that of his colleague 
Rashi, and therefore he is inclined to re- 
gard it as Kara’s first attempt. Since how- 
ever Kara was a pupil of his uncle Mena- 
hem ben Helbo and reported the latter’s 
interpretations to Rashi, this theory is not 
fully convincing; the authenticity of Kara’s 
commentary on Micah is not beyond ques- 
tion. 

Abraham Cronbach compares “The Gra- 
dations of Benevolence” as given by Mai- 
monides (nine stages, from business help, 
rendering alms unnecessary, to a grudging 
bestowal of alms) with later lists and traces 
their Talmudic sources. 

In his German monograph, Bernard PD. 
Weinryb studies the income and expenses 
of Jewish congregations in Poland during 
the eighteenth century. 

John Toland (d. 1722), according to Max 
Weiner, differed from other English deists 
in his liberal attitude to Judaism: for him 
Judaism “is not . . . rendered worthless 
or put aside by Christ, and much less by 
Paul.” 

Michael Wilensky makes some “Addi- 
tions and Corrections” to two of his articles 
published in earlier volumes of this Annual. 

Eric Werner and Isaiah Sonne contribute 
to our knowledge of the history of music, 
by their learned investigation of “The Phi- 
losophy and Theory of Music in Judaeo- 
Arabic Literature.” 
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Franz Landsberger has penned a valuable 
history of the contribution of Jews to plastic 
arts from the Tabernacle of Moses and the 
Temple of Solomon to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Continuing his investigations on the He- 
brew text of the Old Testament, Alexander 
Sperber (“Hebrew Phonology”) concludes, 
from a study of Ben Chayyim’s edition of 
the Hebrew Bible, that the Masoretic pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew fixed in our Tiberian 
vowel points differed radically from the pre- 
Masoretic one, in which some of the basic 
rules of our standard (Tiberian) Hebrew 
grammar were unknown. 


Three monographs in Hebrew are printed 
at the right end of the volume. Abraham 
Weiss (“The Literary Investigation of the 
Mishna”) discusses the literary sources oi 
the Mishna and the editor’s method in 
joining them in the final compilation. Isaiah 
Sonne (“On the history of [Jewish] Com- 
munities at Bologna [Italy] at the begin- 
ning of the 16th Century”) publishes docv- 
ments from a manuscript and from the 
Responsa of R. Azriel Trabot and R. Azriel 
Daini. Simon Bernstein (“Remnants of 
the Poetry from ‘The Golden Age’”’) edits 
a number of pyyutim (liturgical poems) 
dating from the golden age of Spanish Jew- 
ish literature (9th to 12th centuries). Some 
are from the pen of well known Spanish 
payyetanim (liturgical poets) : seventeen by 
Isaac ibn Ghayyat (1030-1089), eight by 
Moses ibn Ezra (1070-1150), and eight 
by the famous exegete Abraham ibn Ezr 
(1093-1167); three were written by 3 
hitherto unknown poet, Raphaiah ha-kohes 
(the priest) and four are anonymous. 


Even this sketchy outline of this volume 
may convey some idea of its value and 
importance. 


RosBert H. PFEIFFER 


Harvard University 
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The Bible 


| The Literary Lineage of the King James 
Bible. By Cuarces C. BuTTERWORTH. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 

vania Press, 1941. 394 pages. $3.50. 
In this most illuminating study the author 
Yenters into a sort of consultation with the 
“reader who is asked to receive results with 
Yraution, and weigh findings with care. 


~~ Doubtless the author remembers the words 
pre ‘i “The Translators to the Reader” in the 


preat preface to the King James Version, so 
Hong in discard, 


) “Many other things we might giue thee 
Warning of (gentle Reader) if we had not 


= | ot exceeded the measure of a Preface al- 
the It remaineth that we commend thee 
s of eee God—. Hee removeth the scales from 
i infeputT eyes, — opening our wits that wee may 
saiah (eenderstand his word, — yea that we may 


jue it to the end.” 
Whe literary lineage of the King James 


cgi 
locu:- with dominant emphasis upon the 
the [eeenglish tradition, is the theme of this vol- 


me. Fundamentally one is reminded of 
e “Introduction” to Pollard’s Records of 
Wie English Bible, but here is also some- 
ung new. Many of the necessary phases 
fa general recital have no place here, and 
re properly omitted. The book is not a 


Some 

anish Meeenesyric. It is a masterly simple and val- 
on by emeble treatise from which the student of the 
t by tyle of the English Bible may learn much. 


here is a fine estimate of what is meant by 
Bible language”; the strength of Tyndale’s 
rose is abundantly acknowledged ; his stiff- 
ess in translation of verse is tellingly com- 
ared with the lyric ease of Coverdale (Cov- 
dale’s slight equipment in Greek and He- 
ew is irrelevant here). The penetrating 
stimate of the Geneva Bible and its in- 
ence, and of the Bishops’ Bible and what 
¢ King James translators did with the 
ishops’ text, rank among the best things in 
memorable volume. 


‘FER 


The newest phase turns upon the rela- 
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tion of the English psalters to the King 
James Bible, notably those of George Joye. 
Butterworth would assign to Joye the 
anonymous psalter of 1530, as well as the 
acknowledged translation of 1534. There 
are amusing passages in which the extreme 
literality of Joye is shown, his reckless in- 
sertion into his biblical translations of words 
for which there is no justification beyond 
his own whim. These traits characterize 
both psalters, and also aid our author in 
coming to the conclusion that Joye attempt- 
ed translation of the Old Testament from 
Psalms through Lamentations. One is 
grateful that joye’s, 
“Se how the gentils grinne?” 

emerged, thanks to other, and, for the 
finishing touch, to the King James translat- 
ors, 


“Why do the heathen rage—?” 


The author traces the derivation of the 
literary style of the King James Bible 
through twelve chapters, searching the 
secret of it supreme place in English prose. 
He draws a sharp line between quantity and 
quality, warning that counting of words 
does not measure “the literary effect of the 
change” worked by the King James trans- 
lators. In a study of over forty selections 
from the Old and New Testaments, he tells 
us that he has found that approximately 
60% of the text of the English Bible had 
reached its final literary form before the 
King James Version was produced. Wy- 
cliffite influence is not forgotten, Coverdale 
is accurately estimated, Tyndale still holds 
the place of honor, and the Geneva Bible 
next to him prepared the way for the King 
James translators, “the Bishops’ Bible was 
helpful only in parts.” 

There is a fair-minded estimate of the 
King James translators; the least satisfac- 
tory portion of their work was (as ever) the 
Apocrypha. In the Old and New Testa- 
ments “they were not infallible”; but it is 
rare to catch them in a fault” (in English 
style). “Nearly everything they altered 
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was improved.” They showed “a superb 
faculty for selection and combination,” and 
a certain humility prevented them from al- 
lowing self interest or personal ambition to 
color their work. 

Three appendices give valuable aid to the 
student of the English versions up to 1611 
inclusive, providing selected passages ar- 
ranged for comparative study, an analysis 
of the six sections of the King James Bible, 
and an extensive bibliography. There are 
also scriptural and general indexes. One is 
left wishing for a companion volume on re- 
visions and new translations after 1611. 

MarGareET B. Crook 

Smith College 


New Testament Studies. Edited by Epw1n 
Prince Bootu. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 
go pages, $2.50. 

This volume of essays was prepared by 
ten former students and a colleague in hon- 
or of Dr. Wm. J. Lowstuter of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology who retired a 
year ago from his chair in New Testament 
in that institution. The positions held by 
these students constitute a tribute to the 
quality of his teaching, and that quality is 
in no wise dimmed by the character of these 
essays. That they are well done and add to 
our understanding of the New Testament is 
assured by the names of such men as Les- 
lie, Bundy, and Craig. The scholarly qual- 
ity of other chapters is in each case a credit 
to the authors and to their teacher. 

These studies of critical and ethical issues 
of the New Testament naturally center 
about Jesus, and they will have value for 
widely varying groups, the scholar and the 
church school teacher as well. Naturally, 
the former will much better appreciate po- 
sitions taken, and catch the force of some of 
the arguments and insights. In a book that 
abounds with keen criticisms and thought- 
provoking statements Bundy’s chapter rates 
high. He sees the transfiguration story as 
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originally part of the resurrection tradition 
rather than of the life of Jesus (p. 76). In 
the centurion’s confession “the union of so 
much that is Jewish and Christian on the 
lips of a Roman pagan, converted to a faith 
still unborn” he feels reflects dramatized 
dogma rather than reality (79). When, as 
in Mark 4-10, the disciples are pictured as 
dull and obtuse almost beyond belief, he ex- 
plains it the same way (86). What has long 
been seen as the character of the Fourth 
Gospel, Bundy finds hardly less clearly in 
the Gospel of Mark. 


Here, too, are helpful summaries that 
bring together not only a great range of 
material but also the fruit of much reflection 
about them. Craig furnishes an excellent 
example when after sketching the nature of 
the evidence on the Messiahship of Jesus he 
concludes, “it is not strange that the most 
competent objective historians have come to 
contradictory conclusions.” Among foreign 
scholars Guignebert and Bultmann here 
oppose Goguel and Dibelius, and he believes 
the key to this difference is to be found in 
the form of religious faith each held (114). 


While these values are chiefly for the 
teacher of religion and the preacher who 
would keep abreast of what is being done 
in the field, they are put in language sui- 
ficiently simple and untechnical that they 
are within the reach of the intelligent lay- 
worker who seeks to be informed. About 
half of the essays deal with current literary 
problems of the Gospels, and central in this 
is consideration of the results of the fact the 
gospel niaterials were formulated by later 
Christian belief. That leaves its mark on 
many concepts as diverse as Pharisee or 
Messiah. It takes one turn in Bundy’s dis- 
cussion of Dogma or Drama in the Gospel of 
Mark, another in Gealy’s Ipsissima Verba 
or Ipsissimus Spiritus, and yet another in 
Kepler’s Jesus of “Formgeschichte.” Those 
unconvinced by some aspects of the last 
sketch may find help in Rowlingson’s ac- 
count of the development of form criticism 
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) which includes some of the questions some 
scholars have raised about it. 

It would be easy to cite sections of cer- 
tain essays with special value such as the 
excellent statement of the Aramaic back- 
© ground of the New Testament (pp. 15-29) 
© but space does not permit. The studies on 
the ethical themes of race and of war and 
) peace maintain the high level of other es- 
says. The logic of many a religious mili- 
tarist should be undermined by the argu- 
ment about the difference between the de- 
fense of one’s home against a robber, and 
that of one’s country by military action 
(247). A good study of the Christology 
of the Apocalypse might have been made 
sharper and much more relevant to the pres- 
ent if more heed had been given to a nation- 
alism that held itself the highest good but 
which John saw to be the beast, an ace form 
of Satanic evil, whose defeat is to constitute 
the chief task of the Christ-led hosts of 
God. 

This reviewer cannot resist mention of 
the Allegheny factor in this project. Both 
Dr. Lowstuter and his successor, Dr. 
Booth, the editor, are alumni as are also two 
of those who have written chapters, Drs. 
Gealy and Rowlingson. That may be irrel- 
evant to the observation that these superb 
studies make up the kind of a book serious 
students of the New Testament should 
know. 

IRw1n Ross BEILER 

Allegheny College 


Chiasmus in the New Testament. A Study 
in Formgeschichte. By Nits WILHELM 
Lunp. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1942. xiv + 
428 pages. $4.00. 

During the same interim in which I was 
teading Lund’s Chiasmus in the New Testa- 
ment, I found a conversation in Harsanyi’s 
Lover of Life, the biography of Pieter Paul 
Rubens. Rubens was a boy genius, tre- 
mendously apt at languages. Of him Ver- 
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donck Rombout, the Jesuit, asked with a 
smile, “Well, seeing you are so clever, tell 
me, what is meant by chiasmus?” Pieter re- 
plied at once, “We use the chiastic construc- 
tion when we invert the word order by 
putting two parallel expressions in opposing 
sequence side by side. For instance: “Walk- 
ing people, sledges running.’ If we write 
these underneath each other and draw a 
line from verb to verb and from noun to 
noun, we form the letter X, called in the 
Greek chi. Therefore the construction is 
called chiasmus.” 


Young Pieter Paul Rubens has defined 
chiasmus in its simplest sense in a few 
words far more clearly than I might have 
with several paragraphs. In an interesting, 
scholarly-prepared treatise Dean Lund of 
the Theological Seminary of North Park 
College, Chicago, has shown chiasmus as a 
construction which is evidenced in books 
of both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. His research has analyzed The 
aw. The Prophets, and The Psalms of the 
Old Testament, The Epistles of Paul, The 
Gospels, and the Book of Revelation in the 
New Testament. In an introductory chap- 
ter, “The Study of the Form,” Dr. Lund 
traces the interest which scholars have had 
in biblical “forms” all the way from Augus- 
tine and Jerome down to Bultmann and 
Dibelius. Among these students of “forms,” 
however he finds no scholars who have dis- 
cussed Chiasmus. 


Chiasmus is a literary form which has a 
long history before it enters the gospels. It 
is distinctly Hebrew, rather than Greek, 
used in both Hebrew prose and poetry. 
Most frequently it is found in smaller 
structures, but Dr. Lund believes it can be 
discerned in large units like those of the 
Sermon on the Mount and The Book of 
Revelation. In all units certain laws govern 
the chiastic structures: The centre of the 
structure is always the turning point; the 
trend of thought shifts at the centre; identi- 
cal ideas often appear at the extremes and in 
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the centre of the structure; frequently there 
is a mixture of chiastic and alternating lines 
within the same unit. These Semitic forms 
naturally impressed the early Christians be- 
cause “among members of the Christian 
community who did not write and, per- 
haps, did not even read, the frequently 
recurring liturgical readings would impress 
themselves unconsciously upon the memory 
and tend to develop a definite style of reli- 
gious speech. . . . Long before there was 
any liturgical reading of the Old Testament 
in Christian assemblies, the Christians them- 
selves were modeling their language after 
the Old Testament.” 

This book is too detailed to be reviewed 
comprehensively in a small space. A few 
examples of chiasmus, however, will give 
the readers a taste of this literary form; 
they can then turn to the book itself for fur- 
ther enlightenment. A single central line 
trom Amos reads, 


Seek ye me, and ye shall live. 
But seek not after Bethel, 
Nor enter into Gilgal, 
And pass not to Beer-sheba: 
For Gilgal shall surely go into captivity 
And Bethel shall come to naught. 
Seek Yahweh, and ye shall live. (Amos 5-4-6) 


An interesting chiastic form from I Corin- 
thians 11.8-12 follows: 


For the man is not 
Of the woman, 
But the woman 

Of the man. 


For neither was the man created 
For the woman, 
But the woman 

For the man. 


For this cause the woman ought to 
have authority upon her head because 
of the angels. 


Nevertheless, Neither is the woman 
Without the man, 
Nor the man 

Without the woman, in the Lord. 
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For as the woman is 
A’ Of the man, 
So also is the man 
By the woman; but all things are of God. 


A unit within a unit from the Sermon on 
the Mount (Matthew 7.4,5) shows a clear 
chiastic arrangement, 


To thy brother, 
Let me cast out the mote 
Out of thine eye 
And behold, 
The beam is 
In thine own eye? 
Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
Out of thine own eye 
The beam; 
And then shalt thou see clearly 
Out of thy eye 
To cast out the mote 
Of thy brother. 


Dr. Lund has really done a very patient, 
disciplined bit of research, the result of 
twenty-five years of labor. The book is 
scholarly; it is written in a most edifying 
fashion ; its thesis regarding chiasmus as a 
form is sound. Any student of form criti- 
cism will find himself well rewarded to 
study the fascinating results of this treatise. 
This book should find a place on library 
reference shelves. 

THOMAS S. KEPLER 

Lawrence College 


The Thought of St. Paul. By Eric Mov- 
TIZAMBERT. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham, 1941. 325 pages. $3.85. 

This volume is apologetic in purpose but 
irenic in spirit. An Anglican theologian, 

Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral in Lara- 

mie, Wyoming, has written an interesting 

book which will confirm his fellow-Angli- 
cans in the truth of their particular theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical claims. Its fairness 
to the great reformers and its appreciation 
of Protestantism will commend it to non- 

Anglican readers. Nine of its twelve chap- 

ters are doctrinal expositions such as The 
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‘Doctrine of the Person of Christ, of the 
Holy Spirit, of the Church, of Sin, Love, 
“the Atonement, of the Sacraments, of the 
‘Ministry, of the Holy Eucharist. In the 
‘Preface is stated . . . “I argue for what I 
Ybelieve to be ‘The Catholic Faith’ as alone 
/congruous with the Pauline message, I have 
“remembered that New Testament Catholi- 
Fcism is a germinal Catholicism: a Catholi- 
Pcism which pre-supposes but does not ex- 
‘hibit the complete structure of that Faith 
‘and Order as we know it, or as it was 
/ known by the end of the second century. 
‘Yet I must remind my readers that I am 
dealing only with the Pauline evidence.” 
|The brief limits of a review obviously can- 
‘not present argument in detail, or even all 
conclusions in brief. The author shows Paul 
as “the greatest of a long line of Catholic 
theologians.” 


It is not the fact of Anglican bias in this 
hook that troubles the reviewer. An all too 
‘patent fact is the presence of bias of one 
sort or another in much scholarly writing. 
F.C. Baur and Albert Schweitzer were not 
the last New Testament scholars to ride an 
idea to death. Neverthless it should be 
noted that there is heavy dependence on 
Anglican New Testament scholarship, at 
the same time as there is omission of one 
of the greatest figures in that field, Fred- 
erick Clifton Grant. The author disclaims 
thorough acquaintance with New Testa- 
ment criticism, and this is abundantly clear. 
He would atone for this, however, through 
the help of two New Testament scholars, 
who in the judgment of the reviewer can- 
not have read the book, with care, in the 
light of some statements permitted to stand. 
There are some glaring inaccuracies here. 
Bruno Bauer and Ferdinand Christian 
Baur are confused. On page 62 Bruno 
Bauer is meant, but the misspelling of his 
tame and the inaccuracy of the dating of 
his work on Paul’s letters cause confusion, 
while on page 44 F. C. Baur is meant 
(since Bruno Bauer did not accept the four 
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great Pauline letters acknowledged by the 
Tubingen school, with which he is not con- 
nected), but the dating is that of Bruno 
Bauer’s last work and after F. C. Baur’s 
death. 


And ought one speak of the “erratic mod- 
ernism” of Abbé Loisy and of “his aban- 
donment of basic Christian principles”? 
That is papal bias certainly, but Abbé Loisy 
was a great scholar, and a sufficiently good 
Catholic to remain outside the fold of Prot- 
estantism after his excommunication. 


Other statements must not go unnoted. 
Dr. Goodspeed’s term “pre-Catholic litera- 
ture” is designated as “modern Protestant 
mythology,” while his theory of Ephesians 
and of the Pauline Corpus is announced as 
generally accepted by scholars. That would 
be welcome news to the reviewer. And is 
there nothing in the Goodspeed theory that 
Philemon was a church letter? Is it so 
“purely personal”? And does scholarship 
concur in the date 64 A. D. for Mark, not 
later than 110 for the Pastorals, and early 
second century for Domitian (81-96) with 
whom Revelation is connected? The state- 
ment that no important scholar now ques- 
tions the traditional authorship of Acts is 
simply not true. No name stands higher in 
New Testament scholarship on Luke-Acts 
than that of H. J. Cadbury, to mention only 
one that might be named. 


This reviewer is an unregenerate unbe- 
liever in the picture of Paul delineated in 
the first chapter which sets the stage for the 
rest of the book. Paul the great Intellectual, 
“our Lord’s greatest interpreter,” not only 
of the records but of the oral teaching pre- 
served in “secret conclave” of the Twelve, 
whose “mission to the intellectual Greeks 
necessitated an apologetic that would grip 
their minds and inflame their hearts. . . .” 
Is the oneness of the teaching of Jesus and 
of Paul so completely demonstrated? Is the 
Jesus-Paul problem so completely solved? 
Granting a greater degree of congruity be- 
tween Jesus and Paul than the reviewer is 
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willing to, what about the fact of coloring 
of the Synoptic records by the early preach- 
ing? Do we have the “mind of Christ” at 
all points in the Synoptic record? 


Not only was Paul the theologian par 
excellence, and no mean philosopher, but a 
teacher of fineness and subtlety of pedagogi- 
cal method. The reference to the Corinthian 
letter is a boomerang that flies back. Paul’s 
dealing with the problem of the factions is 
splendid, but the picture is different in II 
Corinthians 10-13 where he threatens to 
come armed with a club, which is not ex- 
actly subtlety in method! The author keeps 
Paul out of the University of Tarsus, “no 
Jew could have stomached the dominance 
of the Mystery religions in the university” 
(were these not the popular religions of 
the day, hardly to be found in the seats of 
higher learning?). The “little Jew’s patent 
ability to debate with educated Greeks” may 
have been demonstrated in Athens, but soon 
afterwards Paul decided to try a different 
method upon the Corinthians! Is the fact of 
Paul’s thorough Rabbinical training under 
Gamaliel so certain? Has not a tremendous 
superstructure been erected on one single 
statement from an admittedly later source? 
And is his knowledge of Greek philosophy 
evident in his letters? 


This book carries the assumption, im- 
plicit at least, that early Christians were 
capable of understanding theological sub- 
tleties. This is in direct contradiction to 
Paul’s own words relative to some of the 
Christians in Corinth. They belonged to 
the lower strata of society. There is no 
recognition either of the crude mysticism— 
perhaps one would better say spiritism— 
that gloried in glossolalia, that made a 
Corinthian church service something that 
would repel an ancient intellectual, either 
Jewish or Greek. The author’s admission 
that the modern interpreter “is compelled to 
read between the lines” drives one to the 
desire that the plain meaning would always 
have first consideration. 
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This book is interesting and readable, and 
if one grants the basic assumptions outlined 
in the two chapters on which this review 
has concentrated, the argument is logical. 
But to grant these assumptions is beyond 
the power of the present reviewer, not be- 
cause of ecclesiastical bias, but because o 
the claims of historical research. 


Mary E. ANpREws 
Goucher College 


A History of Early Christian Literature. 
By Epcar J. Goopspeep, University oi 
Chicago Press, 1942. 312 pages. $2.50. 

The reviewer has particular reason to re- 
joice in the appearance of this volume, for 
due to the perversity that characterizes time 
schedules she missed the course on whici 
this book is based. That sense of loss is 
now considerably decreased. The volume is 
especially welcome because no work in Eng- 
lish on this subject has appeared in forty- 
nine years and to have this long silence 
broken by one with the scholarly compe- 

tence and literary skill of Dr. Goodspeed 1: 

rare good fortune. 


The first sentence of the Preface is pro- 
phetic of what gradually unfolds before the 
eyes of the reader. “To many the New 
Testament appears an island of religious 
literature in an ancient sea. That it is the 
beginning of a new continent of literature 
escapes them.” Few people are unaware 
that Paul wrote letters, but Clement, Igna- 
tius and Polycarp may be only names t0 
them. And who has even a speaking ac 
quaintance with Abgar’s letter to Jesus’ 
Many have puzzled over the book of Reve: 
lation in the New Testament without know- 
ing its brothers and sisters in the field. The 
canonical gospels have been loved amd 
argued about, but Chapter 4 notes eiglt 
other gospels besides minor ones! Religiovs 
fiction crops out in every age but its origit 
is quite ancient, as attested by the existenct 
of many volumes of Acts. 
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In an age when Christian standards are 
‘rumbling and the faith itself is challenged 
over wide areas it is a comfort to realize 
that defenses of the faith arose in response 
to ancient challenges and Justin Martyr be- 
comes more than a name. And who could 
withstand the fascination of the title of 
Chapter 8 “Manuals, Memoirs, Hymns and 
Homilies” which turns out to be as interest- 
ing as the title is alliterative. The modern 
world has its heretics but few of them 
achieve sufficient importance or notoriety 
to be the subject of as much Christian litera- 
ture as was directed against Marcion, five 
volumes contributed by one man, Tertullian. 

Christianity began among simple folk. 
Paul reminded the Corinthians that not 
many of them were among the world’s wise, 
but as time went on the new movement 
could boast a Clement of Alexandria, an 
Origen and others all of whom wrote and 
wrote. The author of this book has an im- 
posing list of books to his credit but com- 
pared with Origen even his output is scant 
in the extreme ! 

Other interesting features of this remark- 
able book are the chapter “The Lost Books 
of Early Christian Literature,” a select bib- 
liography and a chronology of the literature. 
During the past fifty years a number of the 
lost writings have been discovered which 
raises the hope that more may be. 

Both scholars and laymen are deeply in- 
debted to Dr. Goodspeed. There is really 
no reason for continuation of illiteracy about 
the New Testament and early Christian lit- 
trature and the present volume is one of the 
most timely and significant that he has given 
us. Like anything that comes from his pen, 
itis very readable. 

Mary E. ANDREWS 


Goucher College 
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Life of Muhammad. By Suri M. R. BEN- 
GALE. Chicago: Moslem Sunrise Press, 
1942. ix + 286 pages. $2.00. 

Teachers of History of Religion are al- 
ways glad to get hold of a book written 
about any given faith by a representative of 
that religion. In such books, religion comes 
alive in a way that it seldom or never does 
in a scholarly book written about another 
religion by one to whom it is not a living, 
personal faith. Of course, such books are 
likely to seem to be biased; one would 
hardly expect them to be otherwise. Indeed 
it is that very quality about them which 
gives the books real significance. As such, 
they are living examples of how a religion 
appeals to one who views it from the inside. 

Such a book is the Life of Muhammad 
by Mr. Bengale. The reviewer has known 
him for a long time as the representative of 
a modern movement of Islam, the Ahma- 
diyya, which is at work in America seeking 
to interpret the religion of the prophet to 
men and women of the Western World. He 
saw the book in manuscript and went over 
it in great detail with the author. He did 
not agree with what was written at many 
points, and many a warm discussion de- 
veloped over, differences of purported fact 
or interpretation. Nevertheless, he recom- 
mends the book and hopes that it will have 
a wide circulation, for through it western 
readers will see into the heart of Islam as 
they never will in formal discussions about 
it. 

The feature which distinguishes this book 
from most other books about Mohammed, 
written by westerners and non-Moslems, is 
the large use that is made of non-Koranic 
sources, mainly the Traditions. One may 
very well doubt the authenticity of many of 
the Traditions as quoted by the author, and 
it is the reviewer’s own belief that they have 
not been subjected sufficiently to rigorous 
literary and historical criticism, but that 
very fact is a fact about Islam which it is 
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important for a westerner to know. This is 
a life of Mohammed written on the basis 
of what Mohammedans accept, and it is 
through the reading of such books that one 
comes to understand why Moslems look 
upon the prophet as they do. That is real 
gain. 

This book is exceedingly interesting to 
read. It gives a picture of Arabia before 
Mohammed came, tells the story of his life 
in Mecca and in Medina, attempts some 
analysis of the character of Mohammed, sets 
out some of his major teachings and what 
he accomplished, and provides a fairly 
lengthy discussion of Mohammed in the 
Bible, proving to the author’s satisfaction 
that Mohammed is the fulfillment of Biblical 
prophecy. Now again one may totally dis- 
agree with the author in his interpretation 
of the Bible, as the reviewer most cordially 
does. His concept of the Bible is at about 
the level of Fundamentalism. But once more 
it is valuable to know that that is the way a 
Moslem thinks about the Bible and about 
his prophet. On the whole therefore, the 
reviewer is glad to commend this book to a 
wide reading, particularly among teachers 
of religion. Not that they will find in it a 
critical, scholarly (from our Western view- 
point) treatment of the subject, but because 
they will find that in it Islam comes alive 
as it does in few other books on that faith. 

CHARLES S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


The Story of American Catholicism. By 
THEODORE Maynarp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942. Xv + 694 
pages. $3.50. 

The professed purpose of this lively and 
readable book is to refute the “legend” that 
American religious liberty is a product of 
Protestantism, and to establish the theses 
that religious liberty was a Catholic con- 
tribution and that the Catholic Church is 
“in truth the natural upholder of American 
institutions.” 
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In the fulfillment of this project, the 
author seeks to trace out the distinctively 
Catholic characteristics of American history 
together with the American characteristic; 
of Catholic history in this country. Unlike 
earlier writers on this subject, Shea anj 
O’Gorman, who arranged their materid 
under diocesan headings, Dr. Maynard ha 
built his story around the main movement 
of Anterican Catholic history as they hay 
worked themselves out in the context of th: 
American scene. The achievement of re: 
ligious liberty, the influx of Catholic imm:. 
grants, their Americanization, nativism, th: 
church and education, the question of soci: 
justice—such topics as these provide tt: 
subject matter for the twenty-nine chapter 
of the book. Matters of social and poli 
ical concern are thus given the prominent: 
place which they deserve. 


But outside of Catholic circles The Stor 
of American Catholicism will hardly wi 
acceptance for its polemic theses. The mat 
evidence advanced in support of the claim 
that religious liberty is a Catholic contribu: 
tion consists of the circumstance that the 
Maryland colony was the first example 0 
religious toleration in this country together 
with the fact of various instances of Prot: 
estant intolerance, particularly nativism. Th 
historically more remarkable fact that rt 
ligious freedom was adopted as an item i 
the Constitution in a Republic in whic! 
Protestants were an overwhelming majorit) 
is neglected. The possibility that the char 
pionship of religious freedom by Americ! 
Catholics issues from expediency rath! 
than from principle, and, conversely, tht 
such freedom nfay be the expression of tht 
essential nature of Protestantism, is like 
wise not explored. 


The argument that the principles of th 
American Revolution were actually derive! 
from Scholastic political philosophers fa! 
to take into account important difference 
particuarly as to the seat of sovereign! 
between the political philosophy of Loc 
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“and Jefferson and their Scholastic “fore- 
Funners.” Nor is it made plain how the 
‘atholic church can be the “natural uphold- 
r” of democratic institutions when it is a 
Matter of papal pronouncement that Cath- 
blicism is congenial to all classical forms of 
political organization. 

Observations like the above will doubt- 
ess classify the reviewer as a “bigot,” an 
pithet with which Dr. Maynard almost 
doth protest too much.” But despite these 
riticisms, this is a work which every stu- 
jent of Anterican religion will find useful as 
ell as provocative. 

HerMAN A. BrRAUTIGAM 


Colgate University 


Missions 


Tivistian Missions in Today's World. By 
W. O. Carver, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. 148 pages. $1.50. 

These Hartford lectures of the Professor 
f Comparative Religion and Missions of 
e Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
ffer a valuable survey of the need for a 
niversal religion to solve the present world 
aos and of Christianity as on the way more 
lly to justify itself in that capacity. “All 
e€ major forces of human society have 
w contributed to making the world a 
hysical and social neighborhood, but they 
fave not made men neighbors.” “Europe 
as reached a stage in the growth of inter- 
ependence in economic order which calls 
br practical unity, but faces a chaotic frag- 
entation of races, political units and re- 
gious confusion. Herein is the ideolog- 
al strength of Hitler’s campaign. Its em- 
tical weakness which portends inevitable 
ilure is its method in achieving unity— 
perialistic domination by ruthless use of 
ysical forces. Without inner spiritual 
ity community is impossible and without 
mmunity mechanical union can be only 
mporary.” “It is a gain that the major 
oblems of any people are now seen to be 
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world problems. A Christianity that knows 
its mission can offer its solutions of human- 


ity’s problems on a scale never before pos- 
sible.” 


Professor Carver is at his best in his 
terse description of the inadequacies of the 
other religions as universal and in his 
proviso that “if Christianity is offered as a 
universal religion it must be in no spirit 
of conquest or competition. . . . So long as 
the universal meaning and mission of Chris- 
tianity are secondary and optional it cannot 
deserve the name or justify the claim to 
universality of spirit. So long as the mis- 
sionary activity of the church is the con- 
cern of a small minority of its membership 
that church has not a universal religion. . . 
Practically and progressively a universal re- 
ligion must have appeal and adaptability to 
all sorts and conditions of men. . . . Chris- 
tianity has never made vital advances into 
new situations and conditions without read- 
justing its concepts, ‘reconception,’ to in- 
clude new interpretations and applications 
of its generic and genetic life principles. 
Hocking has given to this necessary aspect 
of Christian expansion its most articulate 
and convincing definition. ‘Reconception’ 
suggests that in the face of new situations 
in non-Christian cultures and of special val- 
ues in other religions, the Christian religion 
will reinterpret and restate, its own prin- 
ciples, beliefs and doctrines, will reinterpret 
and revise its own liturgies and forms of 
ethical expression. This it will do not for 
the sake of winning converts, nor in order 
to incorporate and absorb some other re- 
ligions. It will do this because in the light 
of the new situation it will see its own prin- 
ciples in more comprehensive meaning.” 


With so full adoption of Hocking’s contri- 
bution, Carver may be forgiven for his un- 
fair and unjustified condemnation of the 
Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry in an 
earlier lecture and such statements as “most 
of those who accepted the results of higher 
criticism were not really interested in mis- 
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sions.” Interfaith Conferences might well 
have been added (p. 126) as a step toward 
a universal religious faith. 

RayMonp G. CLAPP 


Congregational Church, 
Kingston, N. H. 


Archaeology 


The Living Past. By Cyrus H. Gorpon. 
New York: The John Day Company, 
1941. 232 pages. $2.50. 

Cyrus H. Gordon has been a staff-mem- 
ber of several important archaeological expe- 
ditions, including those of Tell Beit Mirsim 
and Beth Sur in Palestine, Nelson Glueck’s 
exploration in Transjordan, and Tepe 
Gawra, Tell Billa, and “Ur of the Chaldees” 
in Mesopotamia. He has made notable con- 
tributions in several fields of research that 
are in the front rank of Ancient Near Eas- 
tern studies today, especially in interpreta- 
tion of the Ras Shamra texts, the Nuzu tab- 
lets, and the Lachish letters. In the present 
volume he has presented in popular but 
scholarly form “a sort of cross section of a 
decade of exploration, excavation, and arm- 
chair research,” as he says in the Preface. 
The stimulus for the writing of the book 
was given by his father, a physician, who 
said to him: “For quite a few years you 
have been publishing learned monographs 
and articles that may possibly be all right 
but that neither your family nor friends 
can understand. I want you to write a 
popular book so that plain human beings 
with merely one or two college degrees may 
know what you are talking about.” The 
result is an eminently readable and valuable 
book which every teacher of the Bible may 
use with profit, not so much for the specific 
Biblical “parallels” as for the Near Eastern 
background and atmosphere which it con- 
tains. 

The contents of this volume are so varied 
that it is impossible to give an adequate 
account of the whole. The topics treated 
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cover briefly the various expeditions and 
fields of research with which the author has 
been connected. In the five chapters de- 
voted to archaeological expeditions empha- 
sis is laid upon method, and here one wil! 
find much valuable information, interest- 
ingly and clearly put, upon techniques in 
archaeology. The five chapters covering 
glyptic art, the inscriptions of Ras Shamra, 
Nuzu and Lachish, and the incantations 
texts emphasize content. 


One of the most valuable chapters for 
the student of the Bible, and the one which 
presents the most original material, is that 
on glyptic art. By this term is meant 
the miniature art of seal stamps and cyl- 
inders. These seals are of special import- 
ance for several reasons: they are usually 
well preserved, and are excellent examples 
of ancient art and of the gem-cutter’s skill; 
they enable one to study details of every- 
day life, such as clothing and furniture, 
which are poorly or not at all represented by 
archaeological finds ; and they present inval- 
uable material regarding mythological ideas 
and religious practices which supplements 
written sources. For example, seal 14, op- 
posite page 124, contains a representation 
of a seven-headed monster of the type of 
Leviathan, well-known from Ras Shamra 
texts and several Biblical passages. One 
will find here also illustrations which should 
be read in connection with the Garden of 
Eden story and the figure of Satan (p. 124), 
the Biblical cherubim (seal 30), and the 
general doctrine of intercession (p. 126). 
Most of the seals published and discussed 
in this chapter have not been published 
before. 


The chapter on “The Gods and Heroes 
of Ugarit” gives a summary of the Ras 
Shamra myths and legends which have 
proved very important for Old Testament 
study. The next chapter, on “Private and 
Public Life in Nuzu,” deals with the Hur- 
rians, about whom our knowledge has bee" 
increased manifold in the last fifteen yeats 
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and whose customs cast much light upon 
the patriarchal narratives. The ninth chap- 
ter contains translations of the best pre- 
served Lachish letters, which come from 
the time of Jeremiah. The tenth chapter, 
“A World of Demons and Liliths,” dis- 
cusses incantation texts which were writ- 
ten around 600 A.D., but the ideas on which 
they are based are similar in some respects 
to the ideas concerning demons held in 
New Testament times. 

A number of amusing stories about mod- 
ern natives of the Near East, and shrewd 
observations upon the character of these 
people, add to the interest and value of the 
volume. 

There are few books published in recent 
years that contain as much interesting and 
sound information as “The Living Past.” 
It can be recommended not only for the 
scholar and teacher, but also for the col- 
lege and seminary student. 

J. Hyatt 

Vanderbilt University 

School of Religion 


Rapport Préliminaire sur Sept Campagnes 
de Fouilles @ Hama en Syrie (1932- 
1938). By Haratp IncHotT. Copen- 


hagen, 1940. Pp. 154 with 48 plates 
and seven figures. 

Between 1931 and 1938 Professor Harald 
Ingholt directed eight campaigns of excava- 
tion at the great tell and in the modern city 
of Hama, on the Orontes in central Syria. 
A brief report having been published of the 
first campaign, we now have a concise and 
excellent account of the discoveries in sub- 
sequent campaigns. Hema is the site of the 
Hamath of the Old Testament and the 
Assyrian inscriptions. It was one of the 
main cities of Syria and was considered by 
Israel as the ideal northern boundary of 
Israelite territory, since so it actually had 
been in the time of David and Solomon. 
With its severe destruction by Sargon in 
720 B.C., the occasion was furnished for 
the fearful taunt of the Assyrian officer in 
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Isa. 10:9, 36:19, 37:13, for the settling of 
Israelite exiles there (Isa. 11:11), and 
furnishing colonists for Samaria (2 K 17: 
24). 

Hamath was founded in the fifth millen- 
nium in all probability, and the great mound 
itself continued to be occupied (with oc- 
casional interruptions) through the Middle 
Ages. The excavations have proved of 
special importance for three main periods. 
On the surface of the mound was a thick 
stratum of Arab debris (three to four 
meters thick). While this was a great 
handicap to one interested in New and Old 
Testament times, it has proved a great 
blessing for specialists in Arab history, es- 
pecially for the history of Arab pottery. 
Next in importance is Stratum E, dating 
from the roth century to 720 B.C. This was 
the city of King Irhuleni, who with Ahab 
and Hadadezer stopped Shalmanezer III at 
the battle of Karkar in 854 B.C. Some ex- 
cellent Syro-Hittite buildings were un- 
earthed, together with a great many inter- 
esting objects, including Aramaic and cunei- 
form inscriptions, sculpture, seals, and ivor- 
ies. Finally, of fundamental importance are 
levels M, L, K, and J, all dating before the 
second millennium. While the reviewer’s 
dating of some of these strata differs some- 
what from that of the excavator, the exact 
dates are not so important as the collection 
of material for the early history of Syria. 
It is to be hoped that in the final publication 
Professor Ingholt will be able to subdivide 
his strata considerably more, and publish as 
much carefully recorded pottery as money 
will permit. 

This small volume contains a wealth of in- 
formation, which, when tied into the discov- 
eries at other sites, makes the reconstruction 
of the early history of Syria-Palestine much 
easier. The author is to be congratulated 
upon the successful publication of the book 
under such difficult circumstances. 

G. Ernest WRIGHT 

Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 

Chicago. 
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When Egypt Ruled the East. By GrorcE 
STEINDORFF and KeitH C. SEELE. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1942. xvi + 284 pages, 109 
illustrations. $4.00. 

Breasted’s brilliant History of Egypt was 
first published in 1905, and was later re- 
vised and often reprinted. But much new 
material regarding Egypt has been dis- 
covered during the last thirty-five years 
which did not find its way into that book. 
The purpose of the present volume is to 
incorporate this material into a history of 
Egypt, especially for the time “when Egypt 
ruled the East”’—the period of the New 
Kingdom, 1546-1085 B. C.—with particular 
emphasis on cultural history. 

The reputation of the authors is sufficient 
guarantee of the authoritativeness of this 
work. George Steindorff is one of the 
world’s leading Egyptologists. A pupil of 
Adolf Erman, he was for more than forty 
years Professor of Egyptology in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. Last year he passed his 
eightieth birthday in California, where he is 
now residing. This volume is apparently a 
translation and up-to-date revision of his 
Die Bliitezeit des Pharaonenreiches. Keith 
C. Seele is Assistant Professor in the Ori- 
ental Institute of the University of Chicago. 

While major attention is devoted to the 
New Kingdom, brief sketches are given of 
the preceding periods and of the era of 
Egyptian decline. New material from exca- 
vations in Western Asia is presented, as 
well as from Egypt. Biblical students will 
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find of special interest the chapters on the 
Hyksos, on Egyptian religion, and on those 
Pharaohs which are usually discussed in 
connection with early Hebrew history, such 
as Thutmose III, Akhnaton, and Rames. 
ses II. 

The large number of illustrations, well 
chosen and finely printed, and the appendix 
containing a brief outline of Egyptian his. 
tory, with the more important dates, will 
add to the usefulness of this book. 

J. Hyatt 


Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion 


Religious Education 


Adventure in the Early Church. By the 
Rev. J. Horine. London: The Faith 
Press, Ltd., 7 Tufton Street, West- 
minster, S. W. I, 1940. 265 pages 
$1.40. 

This course of study would appeal pr- 
marily to certain conservative Englist 
schools. It is largely concerned with those 
New Testament materials that involve the 
early church. Its approach is formal, its or 
ganization simple and direct, and some of it: 
content vivid and interesting. For thos 
desiring a course for junior or senior hig! 
school people on the early church and fo: 
those who do not wish to treat Biblicd 
materials critically this should be a usefu 
course. 


Epna M. BaxtTER 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
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Religion, Philosophy and 
Psychology 


What We Can Believe. By Ranvotpa C. 


ter. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1941. 240 pages. $2.00. 
This book is written for the average modern 


Nayman “who wants to know what Christianity has 
‘to offer him in these days of tragedy and crisis.” 


The author aims to present a clear statement of 


‘the minimum essentials of Christian belief regard- 
Ying God, Jesus, Man, the Bible, Prayer, the 


Church, and the Kingdom of God, in simple and 


Suntechnical language. What Dr. Miller defines 


as the empirical method, the examination and criti- 
al testing of immediate experience, is basic to 
he treatment of the various topics. The thought- 
ful reader is challenged to examine his own relig- 
jous experience and to formulate and test hypoth- 
ses concerning it rather than to accept the 
heses concerning it rather than to accept the 
dogmas of traditional theology as necessarily valid. 
his means that the book has a healthy modernity 
hat will appeal to the layman, young or old, if he 
as an open mind. It is not a brief for any 
special theology but a suggestion of fruitful ways 
bi enriching and extending religious experience. 
The book is not intended for the specialist in 
philosophy of religion, but the teacher of young 
beople will find it an excellent book to recom- 
mend. The bibliography is well chosen and the 
ll index adds to the usefulness of the book. 
he present reviewer feels that Dr. Miller uses 
ather too many quotations, but it must be admit- 
d that he weaves them skillfully into the total 
icture, 
JANNETTE E. NEWHALL 
Andover-Harvard Theological Library 


onest Religion. By JoHN Oman. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. 108 pages. 
$2.25. 
By the title Honest Religion, the author spe- 
fically disclaims having achieved completely what 
t asserts is “an aspiration after what has no lim- 
S or finality.” “Rather,” he says, “it speaks of 
hat, had I been patient enough I might have 
bund, wise enough, I might have valued, humble 
‘ough, I might have possessed, kind enough, I 
ight have used to higher service.” Completed 
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just before his death,—indeed the manuscript was 
found on his desk all wrapped and ready to be 
mailed to the publisher,—the book is a searching 
exploration of a number of the profounder ques- 
tions of religion in a spirit of complete frankness 
and of evident honesty, by a great and mature 
mind. Many of the statements in the book are 
unsupported by argument or evidence—this he has 
done at great length in his earlier and more pre- 
tentious scholarly volumes—but the whole taken 
together is a rich legacy from a profound thinker 
on religious problems, a sort of summing up 
and expression in relatively brief form of the con- 
clusions to which the writer had come during long 
years of study and reflection. 

Personally, the reviewer has never found Dr. 
Oman easy to read. Even this which was evidently 
meant to be a somewhat more popular statement 
of his views is by no means light reading. But it 
is challenging, and well repays the effort it costs 
to understand what the author is driving at. 

Cuaries S. BRADEN 

Northwestern University 


Personalism and the Problem of Evil: A Study 
in the Personalism of Bowne, Knudson, and 
Brightman. By Frioyp Hiatt Ross. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 51 
pages. $1.00. 

This essay on the problem of natural evil is a 
valuable contribution to the series of Yale Studies 
in Religion. Ross selects personalism for special 
study both because of its influence in the religious 
field and also /because of its idealistic metaphysics. 
If God’s will is the creative source of all that 
is, reconciliation of natural evils with any theory 
of the goodness of God is a genuine problem. 

Ross considers first the traditional view ex- 
pressed in the thought of Bowne and Knudson. 
Evil has disciplinary value and is somehow essen- 
tial to divine purpose. This view Ross finds un- 
realistic, and he devotes most of his attention to 
Brightman’s finite God, limited by the Given. He 
approves the empiricism of this view, but con- 
cludes that Brightman has unconsciously given 
up his monistic personal idealism in favor of some 
sort of dualism or pluralism by admitting the 
Given as an eternal problem for the divine Will. 

One difficulty for Ross, as for many of Bright- 
man’s critics, is a failure to note Brightman’s neo- 
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Kantian interpretation of ethics. Nothing, for this 
view, is morally good except a good will. Hence 
when Brightman admits nonmoral evils as part 
of God’s nature, he is justified in holding that, on 
his premises, God is still perfectly good, since 
he did not will those evils. In human experience 


we recognize the conflict between sensations, im- 
pulses and desires on the one hand and will on 


the other, without denying the unity of personality. 
For both the human and the divine person will 
is the active controller of the Given. 

The monograph is a critical and objective study 
of the Boston school of personalists. It contains 
more of exposition than of construction of a coun- 
ter-hypothesis, and the conclusion leads one to 
feel that the author is in sympathy with the 
general theory of the Given but not with all details. 
Perhaps the most serious criticism of Ross’s 
method is his failure to note Brightman’s revis- 
ions of his view since its first statement in 1930. 

JANNETTE E. NEWHALL 

Andover-Harvard Theological Library 


The Return to Religion. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
Re-issue. 181 pages. $1.00. 

According to the publishers, over one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies of this book have been 
sold and it is estimated that more than one mil- 
lion people have read the book. Because of the 
book’s popularity, it has been re-issued at a lower 
price. It is interesting to speculate upon the rea- 
sons for the unusual interest in this psychological 
“tract for the times.” We are all, of course, 
interested in people and the book is full of case 
studies of actual persons who have been “groping 
for the verities of life, for some sure foundation 
upon which they might rear the structure of their 
happiness.” We suspect too that the prestige of 
the book is enhanced by the claim to the authority 
of “scientific psychology” which the book makes. 
The teacher of religion is liable to be prejudiced 
against the ease with which Dr. Link falls into 
the “peril of modernizing Jesus.” Just as Bruce 
Barton discovered Jesus to be surprisingly like the 
modern successful advertising agent, so the writer 
of this book, a “scientific psychologist” portrays 
Jesus as one who was a Clinical psychologist be- 
fore his time. One may question whether the chief 
reason for teaching children to believe in God is to 
encourage the growth of extraverted personalities. 

Beloit College ae 


By Henry C. LIne. 
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New Gateways to Creative Living. By Horne 
Hart. New York and Nashville: Abingdon. 
Cokesbury Press, 1941. 197 pages. $1.75. 


Dr. Hart eminently qualifies as a writer 0 
practical books in every vocabulary about th 
business of living creatively and joyously. His 
grandfather was a minister, his father a social 
worker, and he, himself, is professor of sociology 
at Duke University and is well-trained in science 
and philosophy. 


Hart’s approach in this book, New Gateways to 
Creative Living, is the scientific one which satis. 
fies those trained in the sciences and helps to 
reduce the charge of subjectivism so often levele 
against those who insist that the external is no 
the only real. The careful examination of the 
resources of the inner world is the techniqu 
which opens up that entire area to man’s operative 
abilities. The successful utilization of thes 
resources is based upon the fundamental assump. 
tion that men wish to live creatively. Most men 
inherently, so wish to live. Actually, few men 
are clearly aware of it. If such a book as this cas 
open new ways of living for most men, it is em 
nently worthwhile. 


Almost the entire book is devoted to a careful 
presentation of how to release the abilities ani 
powers within oneself. The last part of the book 
is an evaluation of old methods to their deprecia 
tion with an appreciation of the new method. Th 
old, he says, is represented by (1) traditional 
religion which emphasizes other-worldly value 
based on inner-worldly methods of seeking truth 
and by (2) empirical science with materialistic 
values and sensory techniques. After criticizing 
these two separately, Professor Hart insists tha 
the best in each of them together form the basi 
of the new and correct gateway to a proper utili 
zation of cosmic power latent within man. 


I commend the author for the achievement 0 
this practical work. At the same time, I woul 
appreciate a more adequate grappling with th 
problems of social inertia with its concomitat 
evils and of individual perverseness with its alms 
“creativity” in producing sin and evil and destru: 
tion of persons and of values. 


LeRoy E. Tralv 
North Park College 
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¥ Have Considered the Days. By Cyrus ADLER. 
Philadelphia. The Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1941. XIII + 447 pages. $2.50. 
An autobiographical account, with a personal 
uch, of an eventful public life of a scholar who 
ok an active and influential part in all that per- 
ins to the highest culture of his Jewish people. 
covers a period of half a century, and it has 
uch to do with the progress of the Jewish peo- 
e in the United States. It was a Bible-cen- 
ed life; and its radii went out into all the direc- 
ns in which Bible and religion dominate. It is 
wholesome story and full of human interest. 


IsMAR J. Peritz 


of the 
hnique aker of Men. By Suerwoon Eppy. Harper & 
atin Brothers 19041. New York: 141 pages. $1.50. 


It came as a shock to read that Sherwood Eddy 
three score years and ten. True, he has been a 
ader for many years, but he has been so much 
the forefront of movements designed to trans- 
tm men and the world, that one has forgotten 
at he, too, must grow older. 


Mr. Eddy published a book with the same title 
ring the first World War. That book, he states, 
out of print, but its message and the lessons of 

ensuing years are gathered together in the 
sent volume. The sub-title is “The Secret of 
aracter Building,” and it is Mr. Eddy’s con- 
tion that today that secret, as for centuries, is 
be found in the greatest character of Christian 


wr th, namely, Jesus Christ. 

Mow. Perhaps the best way to characterize this vol- 
icing e would be to say that Mr. Eddy has sat down, 
te era long and highly active career, and writ- 
se hel his Confessio Fidei. In other words, the 
a wil k is personal. The evangelist speaks out on 


ost every page, as the author pleads with the 
ader to find in Jesus the maker of his own per- 
ality and life. One chapter is entitled “Per- 
al Experience,” but every chapter expresses 
it vital witness which we associate with the 
ter, 
Mr. Eddy has seen much of the world. He 
been a part of many of the great social and 
igious efforts of his day. His own life has been 
ascinating physical and intellectual and spiritual 
yssey. To read that after such a long and 
luous career he still enjoys faith in the per- 
and power of Jesus Christ is heartening. 
Ecmer E. 
Congregational Church, 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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The Greatest Men of the Bible. 


By CLARENCE 
Epwarp Macartney. New York, Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941. 222 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Macartney, the minister of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, offers a series of 
sermons whose object is to present “the greatest 
men of the Bible.” Early in his career he learned 
“that the people like to hear sermons on Bible 
characters, and that the preacher can preach on 
Bible characters more naturally, fluently, and 
practically than on any other subject.” (p. 5) 

After giving his church the opportunity of 
selecting the greatest men of the Bible, Dr. 
Macartney used eleven of their choices and four 
of his own as subjects of the fifteen sermons in 
this book. ‘These men are Paul, David, Moses, 
John, Peter, Abraham, Joseph, Isaiah, Elijah, 
Samuel, John the Baptist, Jeremiah, Daniel, Josh- 
ua, and Job. The Biblical material is treated 
from an orthodox standpoint: David wrote the 
psalms; John, the brother of James, wrote the 
Gospel, the three letters, and the Apocalypse; 
Isaiah wrote all sixty-six chapters of the prophecy. 

The author has allowed homiletical interests to 
cloud our proper appreciation of these men as 
men in historical settings. For example, he forces 
some pre-Christian men to speak the gospel mes- 
sage. Moreover, his attitude toward the Bible 
permits him to use material which surely is not 
historical, and to ignore other information made 
accessible by historical criticism. As a result 
we have something less than the force of these 
characters as given to us in the Bible. With 
sources of knowledge scant as they are, some of 
these fifteen remain in obscurity. Only when the 
remaining ones are permitted to stand in their 
own eras and to speak their own thoughts, will the 
aim of calling them into the pulpit to preach to 
us be fulfilled. 

Ropert M. MoNTGOMERY 

Wellesley College 


Women of the Bible. By H. V. Morton. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1941, vi. + 204. 
$2.00. 

I, John. By Rex Murer. Hollywood, Calif.: 
George Palmer Putnam, Inc., 1939. 255 pages. 
$2.50. 

These two books have several things in com- 
mon. They present character sketches and inter- 
pretations of Biblical personalities. The authors 
draw upon their imaginations for much of their 
material. The books are beautifully written and 
are delightfully appealing to all lovers of the 
Bible. 
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Mr. Morton’s book consists of twenty-three 
brief character sketches of some of the famous and 
a few of the infamous women of the Bible. It 
is the author’s contention that these women share 
a common humanity which makes them as modern 
as many of the friends and acquaintances of the 
average reader. What is more, some are as recent 
as this morning’s newspaper headline or last night’s 
police court. To be sure, the author has drawn 
upon his imagination to supplement the brief out- 
lines of many of the characters which the Bible 
provides, but his accounts are by no means over- 
drawn. This book is an outgrowth of Mr. Mor- 
ton’s extensive travels in the Holy Land. He 
makes the women of the Bible live again. 

Mr. Miller’s book is written in the form of an 
autobiography. The author equates John, the 
beloved Apostle, with the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel and the book of Revelation. It is alto- 
gether likely that this contested point among close 
students of New Testament literature will not 
disturb the readers for whom this book is appar- 
ently intended. It is largely a retelling of the New 
Testament narrative in the first person. Many 
of the personal characteristics of the early follow- 
ers of the Master are skillfully portrayed. Val- 
uable background material for a better apprecia- 
tion of the New Testament narrative is provided, 
as the author points out, from Josephus, Eusebius 
and other ancient sources. The story is reverently 
and appreciatively told. 

FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER 

Ursinus College 


Christian Ethics 


Christianity and the Family. By Ernest R. 
Groves. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1942. 229 + ix pages. $2.00. 


That the family is an ally of Christianity is the 
thesis of the first part of this book—a thesis 
sustained by the teaching of Jesus with its rich 
use of family experience and concepts; by the 
history of the church; and by the soil for char- 
acter development which the family provides. In 
the second part the thesis is reversed—Christianity 
is the ally of the family. Christianity has, or 
should have, a program through which it can ex- 
press this innate relationship. That possible pro- 
gram is examined in respect of education for fam- 
ily life, and especially in respect of domestic 
counselling by the minister. 

Dr. Groves has made many pioneering ventures 
in sociology, his primary interest being the family. 
Perhaps it is not so well known that he earned 
a B.D.; and he writes here to ministers as one 
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who himself is acquainted with both their studies 
and their experience. His treatment of the mip 
ister as domestic counsellor is, I should say, by 
all odds the best piece of work done on the subject 
for those who work in the Protestant tradition. |; 
belongs in the reading of theological students and 
pastors. 


L. J. SHERRI 


Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 


Judaism 


Rome. By HERMANN VOGELSTEIN. Translated 
from the German by Moses Hadas. The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1940. 
XIII+421 pages. 

We have here a very readable history of the 
Jews in Rome from its earliest beginnings to their 
Fascist limitations and persecutions in 1938. It 
is on the whole an exceedingly sad story, with 


only here and there a relieving feature. It is i 
Rome that originated the abominable term, 
ghetto. Of particular interest to biblical stu- 


dents is the author’s view of Flavius Josephus, 
the Jewish historian, and the suggestive refer- 
ences to the apostles Paul and Peter. The part 
Roman Christendom and the ghetto had in the 
history of human civilization finds graphic delin- 
eation in this fascinating account. It is a popular 
adaptation in English of the German edition pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1895-6. It represents 
fine scholarship. The English edition is a handy 
volume, with fifteen illustrations and a selected 
bibliography. It belongs to the Jewish Communi- 
ties Series, and deserves wide reading. 
Ismar J. Peritz 
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Modern Philosophies of Judaism. By Jacos B. 
Acus. New York: Behrman’s Jewish Book 
House, 1941. 388 pages. $3.00. 

Within the household of Judaism, there is the 
same intellectual and spiritual unrest as the Chris- 
tian family knows. However, it is doubtful 
whether many Christians are aware of the efforts 
of their Jewish brethren. Dr. Agus has done 4 
fine service to both houses of faith by making 
available a description of the trends of thought 
within Judaism as a result of “modern historical 
and scientific views of religion.” The particular 
problem with which he is concerned is the nature 
of God and His relation to man. 

After sketching a background, the author dis- 
cusses four representative thinkers important ™ 
themselves and chosen also as representative tyPt. 
The first is Herman Cohen, “the giant intellectual 
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bho “towers head and shoulders above the crowd.” 


ohen is the “extreme rationalist, carrying faith 
reason to unprecedented limits.” In quick con- 
rast, the figure of Franz Rosenzweig appears. 
e is called an empiricist, but not in the sense 
prdinarily used by the English school. Rosen- 
veig based his system upon revelation, an experi- 
nce involving the whole of man and therefore 
tagonistic to the consolations of philosophy 
based upon thought. In succession follows Martin 
Buber, poet and mystic, with whom obviously the 
‘iter is in considerable accord. The last, but not 
he climactic thinker, is Mordecai M. Kaplan the 
pragmatist, who reflects what may be called the 
American approach. 

While some Jewish thinkers are not as well 
nown in Christian circles as they should be, the 
roblems in both groups are the same with the 
addition that in Judaism there is always the ques- 


ion of race and nationality. To some extent 
he Christian faces these matters in the doctrine 


ff the church, but the Jewish difficulties are more 

mplex and pressing. 

It is to be hoped that books of this type will 
find their way into the studies of Christian min- 
They will serve to generate a more ardent 
The tasks and the troubles of Jews 
and Christians are at base the same. 

Evmer E. VogeLKEL 

First Congregational Church, 

Beloit, Wisconsin 
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The Bible 


Personalities Behind the Psalms. By Ropert B. 
Wuyte. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1942. I91 pages. $1.50. 

The pastor of the Old Stone (Presbyterian) 
Church of Cleveland here presents expositions of 
twelve psalms, 22, 29, 43, 50, 72, 73, 88, 80, 90, 
100, 108, and 119. As sermons they read well. The 
subjects are important, the style interesting, the 
illustrations drawn from a wide variety of 
sources, the insights often valuable. Psalm 90 
“has been called the funeral hymn of humanity. 
».. The psalm is less a Dead March for the 
fniteness of the individual than it is a Hallelujah 
Chorus for the interest in man of the omnipotent 
and everlasting God.” Cynicism, to which psalm 
73 offers the antidote, is “the most dangerous 
‘nemy of the human soul, because it aims at noth- 
ing less than its destruction.” 

But is it possible to reconstruct the personalities 
of the psalm authors? Is it right to assume that 
the psalms were written by the men to whom they 
‘re ascribed in the titles? Should not a definite 
line be drawn between Biblical data and specula- 
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tion? Must not the Biblical data be carefully 
sifted? How well grounded is the statement that 
Asaph “apparently succeeded the sweet singer of 
Israel as the poet-laureate of the nation,” or that 
psalm 89 “was evidently written about the fifth 
year of the reign of Rehoboam?” 

The heading given for psalm 72 is “The Psalm 
of Solomon;” did Dr. Whyte overlook 127, which 
to be sure is as little likely to have been written 
by Solomon as the other? Southey’s error in con- 
fusing Heman with Haman “could have been 
avoided by the simple expedient of consulting a 
dictionary of the Bible.” It is a pity that help- 
ful sermons should have been woven about sim- 
ilarly avoidable mistaken hypotheses. 

L, TAayvor, Jr. 

Episcopal Theological School 

Cambridge, Mass. 


America’s First Bibles. With A Census of 555 
Extant Bibles. By Epwin A. R. RuMBALL- 
Petre. Portland, Maine. The Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press, 1940. 184 pages. 

The Bible attracts all sorts of interest aside 
from its religious and cultural values. Here is a 
book devoted to the Bible as an antique and 
particularly as an American antique. The author 
is a bcokseller who has specialized in rare old 
Bibles and has achieved eminence in the field; 
he is proud of belonging to the Brotherhood Book- 
sellers and claims St. Jerome as the patron saint 
of the guild. Accordingly the frontispiece is a 
reproduction of Duerer’s Der heiligt Hieronymus 
im Gehauese, with the legend: Saint Jerome whose 
translation of the Bible is accorded the distinction 
of being the first to be printed, and the first to 
reach America. 

The description of this Bible is followed by 
that of the first Saur Bible, America’s first Bible 
in a European language, with a census of location 
of copies in America. It is evident that, while 
the author is mainly interested in typographical 
matters relating to Bibles, he looks for the deeper 
motives in their publication. He calls attention 
to the interesting fact that Saur was a mystic 
and he chose for that reason to publish the 34th 
edition of the Halle Bible with revisions sup- 
plied from the Berleburg Bible of 1726-1742. The 
author has a quaint way of putting things and 
here is no dry cataloguing. It is a fascinating 
story of the first Bible printed on American paper, 
with American type, printed in America in the 
English language, and so forth. 

The book itself is a fine specimen of the print- 
er’s art, fine type and wide margins. 

IsMAR J. PERitTz 
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The Unquenchable Light By Kennetu Scott 
Latourette. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1941. xx + I9Q1 pages. $2.00. 

In the William Belden Noble Lectures delivered 
at Harvard University in 1940 Professor Latour- 
ette has presented a broad survey of the move- 
ment which he describes in greater detail and 
with full documentation in his History of the 
Expansion of Christianity. He sets forth in gen- 
eral terms the methods employed in the spread of 
the Christian religion and the forces operative in 
the extension of the influence of Jesus. Though 
in some instances notable progress has been due 
to political support, the more substantial gains 
are to be credited to the influence of Jesus him- 
self working in and through the Church and 
through the spread of the Scriptures. In spite of 
the abundance of his material the author never 
falls into mere catalogue, but he sometimes lists 
men and movements on which the reader will 
seek further information in the larger work men- 
tioned above. The course of Christian history is 
seen to fall into eight general periods, namely, 
four periods of advance, each followed by a period 
of less pronounced recession. But in the eras of 
advance one may discern the seeds of weakness 
that develop later, and in the times of recession 
are the beginnings of movements that prove to 
be of great significance to the Church. As to 
the times in which we live, the proved univer- 
sality of the message of Jesus encourages us to 
look for another great forward movement of the 
Christian faith, though we may not predict the 
sources from which new life will arise or the 
forms that the advance will take. 

JoHN Pitr DEANE 

Beloit College 


The Revolution in Christian Missions. By Roy 
L. Smiru. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $1.75. 
Pp. 223 pages. 

The title is at once intriguing. Students of 
missions are eager to find a book on this subject 
which is at once fundamental and _ prophetic. 
When this book first was published and was 
introduced to a group of twelve specialists in 
missions every note book came out to jot down 
the author and publisher. But this book was 
not exactly for them. It is better fitted to be a 
guide to those who still have outmoded concep- 
tions of missions and who are willing to have 
a vigorous and liberal vein of modern missions 
presented to them. One would expect this kind 
of service from one who until 1940 was a pastor, 
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and is regarded as “one of the seven most rep. 
resentative American Methodist preachers.” He 
is now editor of the Christian Advocate. 

There are six chapters, given originally as lec- 
tures—the golden age of missions, the age oj 
doubt (the spiritual depression of the nineteen. 
twenties), doors that are closing (due to war and 
the rise of new political heresies), Christianity and 
Democracy, the modern missionary command (“to 
preach the gospel to all the worlds in the world 
and to every creature of every world”—a social 
not merely individual matter), and the new mi:- 
sionary program. The title sub-sections of each 
chapter help the reader to follow the line of 
thought. He closes his last chapter with the 
statement that the revolution in Christian mis- 
sions has brought the church face to face with 
four stubborn facts: “1. The whole of life must 
be redeemed or there is no hope of redeeming the 
world. 2. There can be no salvation for any land 
that does not include every land. 3. There can 
be no salvation for any class that does not include 
every class. 4. The new strategy of the Kingdom 
of Heaven calls for the complete enlistment of 
every person who calls himself a Christian. The 
only totalitarianism that can be admitted is the 
total mastery of Jesus Christ.” 

DANIEL J. FLEMING 

Union Theological Seminary 


Homiletics 


Every Man’s Book. By Francis Carr STIFLER 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 133 
pages. $1.00. 

There Are Sermons in Stones. By Wiuuiam L. 
Stipcer. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1942. $2.00. 

The Pathway to the Cross. By Grorce ARTHU 
CiarKE. New York: The Association Press, 
1942. $1.00. 

These volumes have one feature in common. 
They are the work of radio preachers. Our gen- 
eration is being profoundly affected by the radio. 
Propagandists use it, sometimes with deadly ¢- 
fect. False information is disseminated, prej- 
dices are created, even our language is corrupted. 
On the other hand the radio is a great cultural 
agency and every section of the community i 
enriched by its refining influence. Religion has 
found in it a powerful agent. Men like Fosdick 
and Sockman reach millions of listeners from coast 
to coast. The contents of these volumes were de: 
livered over the radio and we can rejoice tht 
multitudes have already become acquainted with 
their teaching. 
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F. R. Stifler is editorial secretary of the Ameri- 
an Bible Society. In this volume he deals with 
he history of the English Bible, its translators 
and its circulation among the nations. There are 
hree series of talks: The Light That Shines in 
Darkness; The Truth that Makes Men Free; 
he Positive Answer to the World’s Despair. The 
itles of the chapters are arrestive: A Thousand 
andle Power; You Cannot Black Out The Stars; 
Freedom’s Text-book; Queer people. Each chap- 
er is readable and informative. The author has 


mis- distinct literary ability. In chapter 6 Dr. Stifler 
each HPbegins by telling of being in Seattle in a test black 
ie of Mout. “From the standpoint of the city authorities 
1 the Hiithe test was a satisfying success. Not a light 
mis- Hicould be seen. Men had turned out or covered 
with [every light they had. Every light but the stars! 
must [Mel never saw anything like the stars over the city 
g the of Seattle on the night of March 7, 1941.” In 
land this way he introduces us to Goodspeed’s transla- 
> can ation. “The light shineth in darkness and the 
clude {darkness has never put it out.” The volume is sure 
gdom fto be widely read and has distinct value. 
nt ol Dr. Stidger is one of the most forceful preach- 
The fers of the great Methodist church in America. He 
s the MMtis also head of the department of preaching in 
Boston University School of Theology, and 
ING preacher in the Church of All Nations, Boston. 
For many years he has reached millions of peo- 
ple through the radio. He has written more 
han forty books. In this volume he shows some- 
thing akin to genius in the art of story telling. 
FLEX [His stories are gleaned from many fields. They 
113 fmeere designed to aid preachers. He says that he has 
picked them up in his reading, living and adventuring 
L. this continent, and around the earth, and 
\ bing- that they grew out of the lives of the people. 
hey are arrestive, moving and stimulating. Un- 
— doubtedly they will be appreciated by many 
~<a preachers and speakers for they touch every 
aspect of human life. 
nmon. bee Clarke is pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
pa alden, Massachusetts. The volume consists of 
radio. ourteen Lenten sermons, delivered to his own 
ly et people and also over the radio. The first sermon 
Le : entitled The Terrible Hunger and is based on 
cote * book, The Great Hunger, by John Bojer, 
altural . Norwegian novelist. It is a sermon which once 
hey i tad is not easily forgotten. Most of the other 
mn has a are of equal standard and indicate a man 
osdick 4 has the qualities of a great preacher, sound 
“coast A olarship, literary ability, warmth of feeling, 
re de eshness and loftiness of aim. 
e thet JouHNn GARDNER 
| with Garden City C. ommunity Church, N. Y. 
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Miscellaneous 


The Treatment of Final Vowels tn Early Neo- 
Babylonian. By JAmMes Hyatt. Yale 
Oriental Series, Researches, Vol. XXIII. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
ix + 59 pages. 

This study is part of a doctoral dissertation 
presented at Yale University in 1938. It deals 
with the pronunciation of final vowels in the Akka- 
dian dialect spoken in Babylonia during the period 
1170-605 B. C. After showing that in late Greek 
transcriptions and in an Aramaic text written in 
cuneiform characters final short vowels were not 
pronounced, Dr. Hyatt classifies the evidence 
furnished by “all the published legal and com- 
mercial documents (including the kudurrus [boun- 
dary stones}]) and a hundred letters of the Sar- 
gonid period,” or about 440 cuneiform texts. The 
investigation proves beyond cavil that, as in other 
languages (Hebrew, Arabic, French, etc.) final 
short vowels, which were originally pronounced, 
were regularly dropped. At the end of a word, 
the cuneiform signs mat, ma-at, ma-ti, ma-ta, 
ma-tu (to cite one example) were uniformly pro- 
nounced mat. Even long final vowels were drop- 
ped in pronunciation “unless there was a psycho- 
logical reason for retaining (or restoring) the 
vowel.” Only “circumflected” final long vowels 
(arising from vowel contraction or from special 
intonation in questions) were clearly pronounced 
and were indicated in the script either by a final 
vowel sign (as in fe-te-la-a, she went up) or by 
the aleph-sign (as in e-te-la-a’, I went up). Al- 
though Dr. Hyatt has not studied the texts of the 
period 605-300 B. C., he plausibly suggests that 
these principles were valid during those centuries, 
as also in the earliest period of Neo-Babylonian. 
This philological investigation is eminently thor- 
ough accurate, and reliable. 

Rosert H. PFEIFFER 

Harvard University 


An Indexed Bibliography of the Writings of Wil- 
liam Foxwell Albright. Published in honor 
of his fiftieth birthday by a committee of his 
former students. Prepared for the commit- 
tee by Harry M. Ortinsxy. New Haven: 
The American Schools of Oriental Research, 
1941. xxii + 66 pages. $1.00. 

William F. Albright is one of the outstanding 
Orientalists of the world today. In breadth of 
scholarship and archaeological experience, origin- 
ality, and linguistic competence, he has few equals. 
The publishers of this bibliography rightly point 
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out in the Foreword that “there is virtually no field 
of scholarship connected with the Ancient Near 
East in which he has not actively participated.” 

This indexed bibliography is to be welcomed, 
not only as a deserved testimonial to a great schol- 
ar and inspiring teacher, but as an indispensable 
aid to students of the Ancient Near East. Pro- 
fessor Albright has written relatively few books 
and his views are thus scattered through a mul- 
titude of journal articles in several languages, 
including modern Hebrew. Furthermore, he has 
had the courage and honesty to revise his opinions 
as new evidence seemed to require revision. 

The compiler is to be congratulated on perform- 
ing his task in no perfunctory way. The list of 
publications in chronological order is followed by 
a long index in which the subjects are arranged 
alphabetically. The reader is therefore able to 
determine very readily Albright’s view on almost 
any given topic, since this index not only refers 
to relevant publications but often gives Albright’s 
view succinctly in his own words. For example, 
under “Bible” the arrangement follows the suc- 
cessive books of the Bible, and often under each 
book chapter and verse ‘subdivisions are given. 
No Biblical student can afford to neglect this In- 
dex, especially if he is interested in modern arch- 
aeological and linguistic material. 

J. Hyatt 

Vanderbilt University 

School of Religion 


The Comprehensive Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures. Re-issue. By Rev. J. B. R. 
Wa tker. Based on the Authorized Version. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
957 pages. $2.00. 

As the preface to this volume states, “the orig- 
inal impetus to work on Bible concordances—and 
hence to all—was due to a conviction that the var- 
ious parts of the Bible were consistent with one 
another as parts of a divine revelation and might 
be combined as harmonious elements in one great 
system of spiritual truth.” The emphasis on the 
historical approach to the study of the Bible has 
lessened the use of concordances, but they still have 
a service to perform. There is a noteworthy em- 
phasis at the present time upon expository preach- 
ing, in connection with which concordances may 
well be useful. This particular concordance is 
claimed to contain 50,000 more references than 
other concordances of similar size. All proper 
names are accepted. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment is maintained even including proper names. 

Beloit College 
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Tongues of Fire. A Bible of Sacred Scripture; 
of the Non-Christian World. Compiled by 
Grace H. Baltimore: The John: 
Hopkins Press, 1941. 422 pages. $3.50. 

This reprint of a valuable book for teachers 

of the history of religions who like to have stv- 
dents get the feeling of original sources is mos 
welcome. The compiler of this anthology wisely 
omitted the easily accessible Hebrew-Christia 
scriptures in order to give more space to les 
easily accessible materials. Notable is inclusion 
of a generous collection of the ethical and religious 
teachings of Greek and Roman philosophers. 
Alongside the Book of Zarathustra, the Book of 
Lao-tzu, the Book of Buddha, et al., we find the 
Book of Socrates, the Enneads of Plotinus, the 
Book of Seneca, the Book of Epictetus, the Med- 
itations of Aurelius. Something of the origina 
impulse which led to the compilation of thes 
noble teachings may be sensed from the wish ex- 
pressed by the compiler at the end of the preface 
to this edition: “I hope it may lead others to 
compile Bibles of their own to supply the lack 
which may be felt in this: for it is a great pleas 
ure to commune with the great ones of heaven 
and earth, and why should we deny ourselves 
this delight?” 


Beloit College 


Harper's Topical Concordance. Compiled 
Cuartes R. Joy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1940. X + 478 pages. $3.95. 

Among time saving devices a concordance occv- 
pies a supreme place. It is indispensable to th 
Bible student; and he would be helpless without 
his Hebrew, Greek, and English concordances. A 
topical concordance, however, varies from tht 
ordinary concordance in that the material is at 
ranged not by the recurring word but under 2! 
outstanding idea or topic selected by the compiler 
A concordance furnishes the single note as * 
were, but the topical concordance is a symphony 
There is in a topical concordance a_ subjectivé 
element which the compiler contributes by his 
choice of the topics and the arrangement by whit. 
he brings together cognate ideas; and the valve 
and service of the compilation depend upon th 
vision and skill of the compiler. 

The work is well done. It is a pioneer effort 
As many as 25,000 verses have been arrangti 
under more than 2,100 topics. Every effort has 
been made to exclude from the book theologic# 
bias which is a formidable task in view of tt 
subjective element in the arrangement. 

Ismar J. Perit 
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Old Testament Scholarship 
(Concluded from page 135) 
‘more specifically, what is its relation to a 
history of Israel’s religion and how it is to 
Femploy the valid contributions of the his- 
itory-of-religions approach. That contem- 
Jporary religious thought has suffered by 
Hthis lapse of Old Testament scholarship is 
Sevident. Equally it is apparent that our 
afflicted and confused age, so like the eighth 
century B.C., stands in utmost need of the 
sober truth and steadying faith which the 
"Old Testament is ever ready to confer in 
ounty on him who can understand—and 
Mollow. The Old Testament scholar must 
somehow recapture the place in modern 
religious thinking which fifty years ago was 
freely conceded him as of right. But like 
Esau he despised his birth-right; and now 
e must find place of repentance though he 
seek it with tears. His sin is that he lusted 
after the flesh pots of Egypt and set himself 
p a golden calf. Now in contrition he may 
ell cry out, “Lord, open thou mine eyes 
hat I may behold wondrous things out of 
hy law.” 


NOTES 
1Founders of Old Testament Criticism, p. 108. 
*Die hellenistische Mysterienreligion und das 
lte Testament, 1924. 
‘Myth and Ritual 1933; The Labyrinth, 1935. 


New Testament Scholarship 
(Concluded from page 140) 
tilized—the literature will be related to 
he emerging Church. 

With reference to basic viewpoint, I 
enture to predict that all forms of neo- 
brthodoxy, highly popular at present, will 
be less attractive and influential. It is alto- 
sether apparent, as one views New Testa- 
lent interpretation and criticism in its 
hole scope, that it successively passed 
om dogmatism to linguistic and literary, 
nd then to historical criticism. There can 
¢ no question that historical criticism has 
been of the greatest value and result. The 
ure reason for the continued study of the 
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New Testament is that it offers a wealth 
of concrete data—Christianity and the New 
Testament are products of actual experi- 
ence, and the experiences are reflected in 
the documents. The present may seem to be 
with the neo-dogmatists—whether they be 
neo-Thomists, Barthians, or of whatever 
“school” of dialectical theology. But the 
future will be with those whom Professor 
Adler contemptuously calls “positivists” 
and whom President Hutchins calls “anti- 
intellectuals.” The important point is that 
the facts prove the fruitfulness of historical 
study, and they point to its fruitfulness in 
the future. 


The Teacher of Religion 
(Concluded from page 146) 

Ours is a momentous profession. All of 
us are endowed with divergent talents. How 
we shall divide the responsibilities of depth, 
height, and breadth in this consecrated task 
must be answered by each person. In the 
analysis of ourselves, related to our common 
privilege as teachers of religion, let us re- 
member the words of Henry Adams, “A 
teacher affects eternity; he can never tell 
where his influence stops.” 


College Courses in Religion 
(Concluded from page 150) 
state, and between the sacred and secular 
we seem to agree in the United States of 
America that no education is complete with- 
out some understanding of the religious 


values and views of life. Of these 62 col- 
leges and universities the number of courses 
in religion ranges from 24 at Findlay Col- 
lege to 2 at New York University. The 
number of hours offered religion varies 
from 78 at Wellesley to 6 at New York 
University. 

It is evident from this study that most 
colleges and universities are seeking to un- 
derstand the meaning of religion histor- 
ically, ethically and literarily as a vital part 
in the dynamic process of human values for 
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the individual and society. Other studies 
may help us see more clearly the aims and 
objectives of these studies, the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, the methods of study, the 
textbook and reference material used, the 
sequence and integration of religion in a 
growing perspective, and some analysis of 


results in terms of educational value; 
achieved. From such investigations may 
come a clearer sense of direction, and a bet: 
ter understanding of how to teach religion 
for optimal effectiveness in the life of our 
time. 

Boston University School of Theology 
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Additions to Personnel List 


A—1—Woman; A. B. (Educ. & Hist.), Mich. 
State Normal; M. A. (Bible), Presby. 
Theol. Sem. 12 yrs. teach. exper. in mis- 
sion colleges in China. Desired subject.: 
O. T. & N. T., Survey courses in Bible 
and Rel. Educ. Can also teach: Psych., 
Normal Instruction, Critic work. 


C—3—Man; A. B. (Classics), Grinnell; B. D. 
(Theol.), Oberlin Sem.; S. T. M. and 
Ph. D. (Phil. of Rel.), Union Sem. and 
Columbia Univ. 25 yrs. teach. exp. New 
head of dept. of rel. in mid-western co-ed. 
college. Desired subj.: Phil. of Rel., World 
Rel., Current Prob. of Christian Think- 
ing, Ethics, Phil., Bib. Lit. Can also 
teach: European Intellectual History, Chi- 
nese Thought and Culture, Chinese, N. T. 
Greek. 


D—2—Man; A. B. (Hist. & Sci.), Geo. Wash. 
U.; A. M. (Bib. Lit.), Northwestern 
U.; B. D.. (Soc. & Theol.), Garrett Theol. 
Sem. Grad. work in Rel. Educ. at Ober- 
lin Sem., Hist. at U. of Cal., and Educ. at 
U. of S. Cal. 3 yrs. teach. exper. Desired 
subj.: Bib. Lit., Hist., Soc. Sciences, Span- 
ish. Can also teach: Grk., Hebrew. 
Church Hist., Theol. 


M—4—Woman; B. A. (Bible and Grk.), and 
M. A. (Bible), Ohio Wesleyan U.; M. R. 
E. (Rel. Educ.), Boston U. 16 yrs teach. 
exper. Now on sabbatical leave. Desired 
subj.: Bib., Lit., Church Hist., Hist. of 
Rel. Can also teach: Rel. Educ., Eng., 
His School Math 


O—1—Woman; B A. (Hist.), U. of Richmond; 
B. D. (Bib. Lit. & Exeg.), Crozer Theol 
Sem. Desired subj.: N. T. & O. T. Hist. 
& Lit.; Hist. of Rel. Can also teach: 
Christian Ethics and Morals, Hist., Soc, 
Psych. 


W—2—Man; A. B. (Phil. & Hist.), Hamilton 
Coll.; M. A. (Hist,), Harvard; S. T. B. 
(Bible), Boston U.; completing residence 
work this year for Ph. D. (Bible & 
Archeol.), Harvard. 1 yr. of grad. study 
in educ. & rel. educ. at U. of Chicago. 8 
yrs. exper. in teach. & exec. work. De- 
sired subj.: Bible, Rel., Hist. Can also 
teach: Phil. of Rel., Phil., Pub. Speak. & 
Debating. 


W—3—Man; Attended U. of Mich; Ph. B. 
Classics), M. A. (N. T.), & Ph. D. (0. 
T.), U. of Chicago; B. D. (Bible), Ch- 
cago Theol. Sem. Holds certificate for 
1 yr. of work in Palestinian Hist. at Amer. 
School of Orient. Research. 9g yrs. teach. 
exper. Desired subj.: Bible, Phil. of 
Rel., Church Hist. Can also teach: Rel. 
Educ., Comp. Rel., Greek. 


W—4—Man; B. S. (Geol.), Northwestern U.; 
B. D. (Missions), Union Sem; M, A 
(Educ.), Columbia U. 1 yr. of grad. work 
in social ethics at U. of Chicago. 3 yr‘ 
teach. exper. in mission school in India 
5 yrs. of gen. mission work in India 
Travel around the world. Desired sub): 
Hist. of Rel. & Missions, Life & teachings 
of Jesus, Teachings of the Prophets, Bios: 
Internat. Relations. 


